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He who is right can afford to wait for his vindica- 


tion, however much he is misrepresented or misunder- 


stood at the present time. He-who is in the wrong, 


yet who is supposed to be right, has reason to dread 
Truth, like water, 


the sure disclosures of the future. 
will find its level, even though its course to this end 
be a roundabout and tedious one. 


“ Tndiscretion ” is a name often given to soften the 
And yet no wrong or 
crime or sin can ever be rightly called discreet. 
Evil-doing is always, at the very least, indiscreet 
doing, while every indiscreet doing results in harm, 
even if it’ be not the direct outcome of a consciously | us. 
It is a poor extenuation of a man’s con- 
duct to say that “there was nothing really wrong 
about him,—he was only indiscreet ;” for if it is as 
much a man’s duty to know his duty as it is to do his 
duty when he knows it, it is as much his duty to be 


blameworthiness of guilt. 


evil desire. 


ance of wrong, or in conscious pursuance of right. 
One of the most indiscreet things we do is to en- 
courage ourselves in evil by calling our course 
“merely indiscreet.” 


The non-professional world is always more exact- 
ing of the professions than the members of a pro- 
fession are likely to be of each other. It is the 
professional man who feels most keenly the limits of 
his own science and his own power. The average 
patient expects more of the average physician than 
the physician himself would expect of the most 
accomplished and distinguished member of his pro- 
fession. So, too, the world is more exacting in its 
expectations of what a Christian should be, and how 
a Christian should appear, than Christians themselves 
aire likely to be. Not that the world has a higher 
standard of Christ-likeness than the Christian has, or 
ought to have, but that the professing Christian, 
knowing the incessant struggle and toil and warfare 
of the Christ-ward life, is more likely to condone the 
failures of his brothers in Christ. Just because the 
world is so exacting, it thereby offers to.the Christian 
an increased opportunity to show himself a witness 
for Christ. And because of its exactions, the Chris- 
tian should be doubly guarded of his actions in the 
presence of non-Christians. And yet it is in the 
presence of the world that the Christian is least 
likely to manifest himself as a Christian. The Chris- 
tian is most likely to appear at his worst in the 
presence of the world; it is there that he is least 
likely to seem Christ-like. The world may care little 
for his professed principles as Christian principles, 
but the world expects and demands that he shall 
live up to those principles. It is not in the sanctu- 
ary, not at the prayer-meeting or the Lenten service, 
that the Christian has the best opportunity of wit- 
nessing for Christ; but it is in the presence of the 
unsympathizing, but the no less critical and exact- 
ing, world. 


Not all giving is equally creditable to us. There 
are higher and lower planes of giving. Credit does 
not flow to the giver according to the amount or the 


creditable. 
the wise. 

“Thy money perish with thee.” 
giving is the giving from necessity. 


creditable to us. 


say the disciples ; “ for she crieth after us.” 


lofty one. 


needeth.” 
on a very high score. 


profit’s sake. It very generally pays to give. 





consciously discreet as it is to be in conscious resist- | 


promptness or the timeliness of the gift, but accord- 
ing to the motive that inspired the gift. There is 
indeed a giving that is in the highest degree dis- 
It is the giving of a gift to blind the 
eye, to pervert the words, and destroy the heart, of 
It is the gift that calls down the anathema, 
Another plane of 
The gift is 
extorted. It is probably neither creditable nor dis- 
Then there is a giving for shame’s 
sake. “ Give her what she wants, and send her away,” 
Shame 
prompts to many a gift. It may be an improper 
motive, it may be a proper motive, it is never a very 
There is, again, a giving for peace’ sake. 
Like the judge in the parable, we frequently give to 
get rid of those who by their continual coming weary 
Many a man, “ though he will not rise and give 
him because he is his friend, yet because of his im- 
portunity he will rise and give him as many as he 
Surely the credit here is not to be marked 
There is, further, a giving for 
The 


gives in the belief that he will receive at least a full 
equivalent in another direction. “A man’s gift 
maketh room for him, and bringeth him before great 
men.” His giving is probably all right, but let him 
remember that “ he hath his reward,” he has drawn 
the last penny of credit to which he is entitled. 
There is then a giving for favor’s sake. To please 
the one who asks, our easy good-nature finds it pleas- 
ant to comply. Or we dislike to refuse a friend, 
though the gift is simply for his sake. There is a 
giving for duty’s sake. Our heart and impulses and 
desires may rise in rebellion against the giving, but 
inexorable duty is triumphant. This giving is on a 
high though stern and rugged ascent. There, further, 
is a giving for the cause’s sake. Heart and soul are 
deeply interested in a specific benevolent or mission- 
ary project. We are mentally pledged to see it suc- 
ceed. We give freely—perhaps almost exclusively— 
to it. Yet there is one still higher plane of giving. 
It towers heaven-high above all the rest, It is giving 
for love’s sake. God always gives thus. He gave 
his great Gift thus. This is the divine motive in 
giving, and in that breast in which the divine life 
grows, it will also manifest itself as a human motive. 
As not all giving is equally creditable, so, similarly, 
not all withholding is equally discreditable. God 
and good men frequently withhold. If we are posi- 
tive beyond the shadow of a doubt that our with- 
holding is for pure love’s sake, or for pure duty’s 
sake, without any conscious or unconscious admix- 
ture of baser motives, then we may be sure that our 
withholding will not be less creditable than would 
be our giving, if the latter were for love’s sake or for ' 
duty’s sake. 





WE CANNOT SEE OURSELVES. 


However sharp-sighted a man may be, or however 
skilled in the use of his eyes, he cannot see himself. 
In order to be seen, an object must be before the 
eyes ; and no man can be before his own eyes. This 
is certainly true of physical sight; and it is even 
truer of mental and spiritual sight. Whatever else 
aman can have directly before his eyes for intelli- 
gent and discriminating study, he cannot have him- 
self there. 

A man may, indeed, see a reflection, or image, of 
himself in a mirror, and may study for the time being 
the face and features and form there outlined; but 
that study of his image thus presented will fail to 
give te a man a well-defined mental picture of him- 
self, which will abide clearly in his memory, as would 
a mental picture of another person whom he had 
similarly studied. This peculiarity of human nature 
it is that was referred to by the apostle James, when 
he said of a forgetful hearer of God’s word: “ He is 
like unto a man beholding his natural face in a mir- 
ror: for he beholdeth himself, and goeth away, and 
straightway forgetteth what manner of man he was.” 

Many an artist has painted his own portrait from 
a reflection of himself in a mirror, and has in this 
way made an accurate likeness of himself; but this 
is simply copying the image which the mirror holds 
before him as he paints. But who ever heard of an 
artist painting his own portrait from memory, as 
many a good portrait has been painted by artists? 
Or, who will say that he can bring himself before his 








shrewd man observes the fact, and acts on it. He 
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which his mirror has supplied to him? It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether any one of us would recognize 
himself if he were to meet himself on the street, in 
the absence of any peculiarity of dress to attract 
special attention. 

How surprised we are, for example, to be told by 
one and another that we resemble closely a person 
whom we know well! In some instances this is a 
discomforting suggestion, and, again, it is a very 
gratifying one. We may have supposed that we 
were better looking than that person, or we may not 
have supposed that we appeared as well as he. And 
even when we have this clew to our looks, we are 
quite likely to imagine that there are differences 
between him and ourselves just at the point where 
the resemblances are strongest, or that there are 
resemblances where the differences are most marked. 

Of course, when it comes to passing upon particular 
features, or well-defined peculiarities of outline, we 
can know that a resemblance or a difference exists in 
a given case; but that is only like knowimg the let- 
ters of the alphabet out of which a sentence before us 
is constructed. To see that the nose is of a Roman 
or x Grecian type, that the eyes are dark or light, 
that the cheek-bones are high or low, that the hair 
or beard is worn in this way or that, is not to give 
even the faintest suggestion of the effect of the com- 
position of a face as a whole, or of the expression 
which gives to that face its distinctive individuality. 
And only as a man is able to discern impartially the 
true characteristics of a countenance before him,—as 
he could not impartially discern the true characteris- 
tics of his own countenance even if he were to see it 
as his own,—can a man truly see a face as it is, 
whether in reality or in reflection. 

When it comes to the seeing of our mental and 
spiritual personalities, there are added difficulties in 
the way of our seeing ourselves clearly, beyond all 
those which hinder our sight of our faces and forms 
as they are. At the best we are dependent upon 
mirrors to give us any mental or spiritual image of 
our real selves; and the mirrors which we are likely 
to count most trustworthy in such a matter are, per- 
haps, those which give only a distorted reflection of 
that which is brought before them. Whether, for 
instance, we have a good memory, or a correct 
musical ear, or a discerning eye, or a logical mind, 
or keen sensibilities, or a refined taste, or a generous 
spirit, is a question that can be settled only by our 
accurate comparison of ourselves so far with an abso- 
lute standard of measurement; or, again, by the 

judgment and testimony of others, who are thoroughly 
competent to pass upon the question. Such a stand- 
ard, and such helpers to a correct judgment, may 
not be available to us; or they may not be recognized 
by us as trustworthy, if they are available. 

What we think about ourselves in any one of these 
Tines may be right, or it may be wrong. If, however, 
We are pretty sure that our judgment is right, we are 
not over ready to admit that a person who tells us that 
we are wrong just there is better qualified than we 
are to decide the question at issue. Yet he may be 
correct, or he may be incorrect. His disagreeing 
with us does not prove he is wrong ; nor, indeed, does 
it prove he is right. The question is still an open 
one, whether we think it ought to be closed in our 
favor, or are willing to submit it to others for further 
discussion. It is not always that we have too high 
an estimate of ourselves, for we may underestimate 
our abilities or attainments in one direction or another; 
but it is that the element of our personal interest in 
the question, and of our personal prejudice in favor 
of our own opinion, unfits us to see the facts as they 
are with an impartial eye; or, in other words, forbids 
our seeing ourselves at all. 

As a matter of fact, whether we can explain it or 
not, it is evident to every intelligent observer of his 
fellows, that on every side men are proving their 
inability to see themselves, by their. obviously wrong 
estimate of themselves. The man who is known to 
all as a close-fisted money-lover is calmly confident 


handed readiness to give whenever and wherever it 
is his duty to give. He who is full of vanity ahd 
egotism feels sure that he would never have a higher 
estimate of himself than simple justice, in his case, 
calls for. The uncharitable man is glad that he 
always weighs his fellows with considerateness and 
accuracy. The man of a suspicious nature is afraid 
that he is hardly watchful enough of others to avoid 
being imposed on. He who cares most for the opinion 
of others, is thankful that it makes no difference to 
him what people think about him and his ways. IIl- 
natured men speak of their kindly spirit. Men of a 
sluggish nature tell of their struggle with a quick 
temper. And so all the way along in the list of per- 
sonal peculiarities. Men show that they do not see 
themselves by sincerely claiming qualities which 
they do not possess, and by indicating no perception 
on their part of the very characteristics which pecu- 
liarly distinguish them. 

All of us see that this is the case with others; but 
most of us are unready to admit that it is probably 
also the case with ourselves. It does not seem to us 
possible that we can be vain, or overbearing, or un- 
charitable, or ill-natured, or mean, or self-seeking, or 
unduly desirous of praise, without suspecting the 
fact. Yet why should we think that others are self- 
deceived in this direction, while we are not likely 
to be so? Is it not evident that the very posses- 
sion of one of these faults in a large degree would 
practically unfit its possessor to judge of its relative 
prominence in his character? For example, if a 
man were extremely egotistical, would he not, by his 
very egotism, be led to suppose that his view of him- 
self was only a natural and just recognition of his 
personal worth and ability? How, then, could he 
see that his egotism was anything more than a simple 
consciousness of the plain facts in the case? If, again, 
a man were slavishly in bondage to the opinions of 
others, would not his very estimate of the opinions of 
others cause him to feel that he desired merely to 
give fitting respect to public sentiment, and that his 
final decision to act in accordance with that senti- 
ment would be his own independent judgment in 
favor of such action? How, in fact, could a man 
ever see that his marked peculiarity of character is 
anything more than a normal exhibit of right charac- 
ter at that particular point ? 

We say, and we say honestly, that we want to see 
ourselves as we are, and that we should be glad to 
have others tell us in kindly frankness just what are 
our faults, in order that we may be able to correct 
them. But when others tell us, no matter how wisely 
or how kindly, that our chief faults are those which 
we have never seen in ourselves, and which we never 
could see there, simply because they are our faults, 
and therefore are invisible to us, we are likely to feel 
sure that we can never get any help from persons 
who misunderstand us as much as these persons do. 
And so itis that while we are unable to see ourselves 
as we are, we are unwilling to believe that others can 
see us more clearly than we can see ourselves. And 
so it is true, that we can never see ourselves as we can 
see others, nor see ourselves as others can see us. 

At the best, our sight of ourselves must be by 
means of the reflected images of ourselves in the 
mirrors of other minds than our own. We must 
know what we are by seeing how we are seen in those 
mirrors. It is a proverb of the ages, in recognition 
of this truth, that “the best mirror is a faithful 
friend.” But there is a gain in also seeing ourselves 
as we are reflected in the minds of those who have 
no love for us. Hence it is that Pope gives counsel : 

“Trust not yourselves; but your defects to know, 

Make use of every friend, and—every foe.” 
It is not that every friend’s estimate of us is a correct 
one because it is the estimate of a friend; nor yet 
that every enemy’s estimate of us is either correct-or 
incorrect simply, because it is the estimate of an 
enemy. But it is tht our only approximately cor- 
rect knowledge of ourselves must come to us through 
a wise weighing of the varying and multiplied esti- 





that he would never be suspected of lacking an open- 


knowing all the time that both friend and foe can see 
us more clearly than we can ever see ourselves, and 
that therefore we must not accept our own estimate 
of ourselves as sure to be more accurate than the esti- 
mate of either friend or foe. 

Inasmuch as we cannot see ourselves, we must get 
on in life without the help, or the hindrance, which 
would come to us through our seeing ourselves. « In- 
asmuch as others can see us, we ought to make the 
best use possible of the various views of ourselves 
which others put at our disposal. If those whose 
judgment we value, and in whose sense of fairness 
we have confidence, assure us sincerely that they. see 
in us qualities and characteristics which we had never 
supposed were ours, and which we regret to learn are 
a part of ourselves, we ought to accept this view of 
us as probably more accurate than our own opinion 
of ourselves, and set ourselves at battling against the 
evil thus disclosed in us. If, on the other hand, those 
‘whose judgment we value, and in whose sense of fair- 
ness we have confidence, show us that, in all sincerity, 
they honor us more highly and trust us more fully 
than we suppose ourselves to deserve, it is for us to 
be grateful for this result of their seeing us as we 
cannot see ourselves, and to struggle on determinedly 
.in the effort not to prove unworthy of such favor.as 
is thereby shown to us. In either event, it is not for 
us to say that we can see ourselves more clearly than 
others can see us; for that is an impossibility, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


“Teaching ” is teaching, and “ preaching ” is preach- 
ing. It would seem as if this were a self-evident fact; 
but there are those who puzzle over these two terms, 
with a wonder in their minds whether they mean one 
and the same thing, or mean two things distinct and 
separate. Thus angOhio teacher writes: 

In our study of the lesson entitled “The Great Teacher and 
the Twelve,” we had a difference of opinion in my class in 
regard to the words “teach” and “preach.” Some thought 
their meaning was identical; others thought not. Will you 
please give-your views-in Notes on Open Letters ? 

Preaching is proclaiming or declaring or announcing 
a truth, or a series of truths. Teaching is imparting 
instruction. One person alone can preach, but it takes 
two to teach. A preacher can preach to those who do 
not hear, or who do not understand, or who do not heed, 
his words. He is none the less a preacher because of 
their lack of attention or comprehension. Buta teacher 
cannot teach those who do not hear him, or who do not 
attend to him, or who do not co-work with him in the 
effort to comprehend what he would have them under- 
stand. He may want to teach, whether any one is a 
learner or not; but he cannot teach except just so far as 
some one learns. Teaching has been defined as “ causing 
another to know; ” and in the light of this definition no 
one can teach unless another is caused to know. Preach- 
ing is a great deal easier than teaching ; and there is a 
great deal more of preaching than of teaching all the 
world over—including the Sunday-school. 


An editor is in a good position to realize the responsi- 
bility of a writer for his every written word. If he does 
not realize this while he is writing, he is pretty sure to 
be reminded of it when his words are passed upon by 
his readers; for his errors are wellnigh certain to be 
heard from again, whether anything is said about his 
accurate statements or not. Never a week passes with- 
out some challenge from a reader of The Sunday School 
Times, of statements in its editorial or its contributed 
matter. In some cases the point of exception is well 
taken, while, again, a word of explanation will show 
that the supposed error is only in appearance. In the 
latter line, for example, there comes this letter from an 
Iowa correspondent: 

In your book-reviews of March 30, you say that Professor 
E. H. Palmer “ sacrificed his life to that scholarly ambition,” 
ete. Is it strictly correct to say this, inasmuch as he lost his 
life while engaged in a purely political mission on behalf of 
the English Government? His heroic death, as narrated by 
his friend, Mr. Walter Besant, was rather a sacrifice to patriot- 
ism than to scholarship. I would not venture to write this 
were it not for the knowledge that The Sunday School Times 
attempts to be exact as well as popular. 

Professor E. H. Palmer was murdered by Arabs, in 
the desert of Sinai, during the war between England 
and the Egyptian forces under Arabi Bey, in 1882. His 
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accepted by him because he deemed himself—and he was 
deemed by others—the only man in all England whose 
scholarship qualified him for its duties. He believed 
that by the wise use of his scholarship, in his knowledge 
both of Arabic and of the Arabs, he would be able to aid 
in bringing the war to a successful termination; and he 
was naturally ambitious of such a distinction as this 
would secure to him. As an illustration of his reliance 
on his scholarship as a means of power over the Arabs, 
he wrote from the Desert, under date of July 28, 1882: 
“T have got the great sheikh of the Haiwatt Arabs with 
me now, and get on capitally with him. In fact, I have 
been most wonderfully successful throughout. I have 
been sitting out in the moonlight, repeating Arabic poetry 
to the old man till I have quite won his heart.” If, in- 
deed, Professor Palmer had merely enlisted as a soldier, 
it would have been one thing; but when he went on his 
mission as a scholar, because he was a scholar, that is 
quite another thing. His patriotism might have been as 
prominent in the one case as in the other. But the fact 
that a man puts his scholarship at the service of his 
country, in the hope of saving his country by his scholar- 
ship, ought not to cut him off from the claim of being 
moved by “scholarly ambition” as a patriot. Hence 
the statement concerning Professor Palmer in the book- 
review would seem to be strictly correct. 


A loving spirit is quite consistent with firmness and 
independence of character. It is by no means necessary 
for a child of God to overlook the distinctions between 
right and wrong, in his intercourse with those whose 
methods of conduct are very different from his own; 
even while it is his duty to be always influenced by love 
in his bearing toward both evil-doers and well-doers. 
His spirit should be known as a loving one. His opinions 
should be known as in favor of the right. How to be 
loving toward evil-doers while positive against evil, is a 
question that puzzles many a Christian who desires to 
know and to do his duty. This question is raised again 
by a Maryland writer, who says: 

As you often discuss varied moral questions, perhaps you 
will kimlly clear a point for me, by a few lines in your paper. 
It is about expressing an opinion on the actions of others, espe- 
cially when they are questionable or wrong. To say nothing 
seems weak; to always excuse seems tiresome, and to some it 
seems foolish. We are told not tojudge. We are also advised 
to have the law of kindness in our tongue. But wo is appointed 
to those who make evil good, etc. Public sentiment is affected 
by the spoken words of the community.y What is duty in 
this line ? 

Whenever it is our duty to express an opinion on the 
conduct of others, it is clearly our duty to express that 
opinion in favor of the right and against the wrong. If 
our opinion is honestly asked by the person whose con- 
duct is in question, our answer ought to be honestly 
given. But if we are not called upon to express a posi- 
tive opinion of the conduct of another, it may be the 
kinder and the wiser course for us to remain silent, when 
that conduct is under discussion. Silence is sometimes 
a very expressive means of indicating our opinion, within 
the bounds of true courtesy and of true charity. In nine 
cases out of ten, however, it is better to make clear our 
opinion of the evil which is brought into prominence, 
than of the evil-doer who brings it into prominence, 
Evil-doing we have a right to speak against, because 
that is already passed upon as evil by God’s Word. But 
the personal spirit of the evil-doer it is for God alone to 
judge. If our opinion, in any matter of right and wrong, 
be well known to others, we need have no fear that a 
spirit of charity which restrains us from harsh speech to 
or concerning a wrong-doer in that line, will be under- 
stood by any one as evidencing our approval of his course 
of evil. When, indeed, it comes to a question of recog- 
nizing a well-known evi!-doer as worthy of countenance 
or of companionship, we ought to be ready to prove our 
fidelity to a high standard by refusing to give him a 
place for which his conduct clearly unfits him. The 
warning against judging others by any other standard 
save that by which we ought to be willing to be judged, 
does not forbid our recognizing the distinction between 
a well-known evil-doer and a well-doer. At the very 
time that our Lord called upon his disciples not to judge 
others inconsiderately, he also laid upon them the duty 
of recognizing the difference between true men and such 
men as he likened to “dogs” and “swine;” and this 
duty involved an intelligent judging of the classes thus 
distinguished. Our Lord’s teaching, like our Lord’s 
example, sets before us the duty of abhorring sin, in a 
spirit of love for the sinner, and of lovingly separating 
ourselves from those who would bring us into sinful 
courses. Our judging of others ought to be in that spirit 
by which we should be glad to be judged. 








EASTER MORNING. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


From the darkness of the winter 
To the brightness of the spring, 
From the silence of the snowfall 
To the sweep of song and wing, 
From the night of patient waiting 
To the dawn of rising day, 
Thou hast brought us, dear Redeemer, 
Safely on the heavenward way. 


And we lift our hallelujahs 
In a full exultant strain. 

Long shall be our life of gladness, 
Short the weary life of pain! 

Here the parting, there the meeting, 
On the everlasting hills, 

Where the chorus of the ransomed 
Through the angel music thrills. 


Shall we weep though dear ones leave us? 
Yes; but through our tears we see, 
Blessed Saviour, this sweet comfort,— 
We have given our own to thee. 
Ours the sorrow, theirs the portion 
Of the bridegroom’s festal train ; 
Ours a little while to miss them, 
Then to have them back again. 


Easter, and our Lord arisen! 
Easter, pledge that we shall rise, 
As the bulb that breaks its prison 
‘ Blooms beneath the open skies ! 
Alleluia, Lord victorious ! 
All our hearts aspire to thee. 
Prince exalted, sovereign glorious! 
Thou hast set the captives free. 


From the winter and the snowfall 
To the springtime and the spray, 
From the tempest’s dreary moaning 
To the song that wakes the day, 
From the cross that weakness beareth 
To the palm that strength shall wave, 
We shall pass, through Him who leads us, 
Through the darkness of the grave. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE VOICE OF EASTER. 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THOMAS U. DUDLEY, D.D., 
BisHoP OF KENTUCKY. 


The weary Sabbath is past. The solemn ceremonial 
of the high day is all completed. The thousand paschal 
lambs have been slain and consumed, and the multitude 
which throngs Jerusalem awakes on the first day of the 
week to the consciousness that the new year is begun. 

The high-priest is early awake to exult that the blas- 
phemer is dead, that the body of the man who has im- 
piously declared himself to be the Christ, is lying in the 
borrowed tomb over which is cast the shadow of the cross 
on which he has suffered the penalty of his blasphemy. 

The chief priests, his companions, arouse themselves 
to rejoice that they have conquered the Galilean, that 
his sepulcher is sealed, that the veteran Roman guards 
its portal, and that there is no fear lest his low-born fol- 
lowers shall steal the blood-stained corpse of the deceiver, 
and perpetuate the belief in his divinity which he had 
sought to impose upon a credulous people. 

But others besides his enemies are awake in this gray 
dawn of the Easter morning. Sorrow has stolen sleep 
from the eyes which for so long have found their light 
in him; and the loving handmaidens of Galilee, who 
have ever delighted to minister unto him, are early 
awake to remember their desolation, to feel the aching 
void which the dreadful doing on Calvary has made in 
their hearts and lives. But they awake to remember, 
too, the work of sorrowing affection which still remains 
to be done,—the anointing of the sacred body which was 
buried in such haste, 

True, that hope is dead with him ; for he who declared 
that he came to be King has been numbered with the 
transgressors, has been reviled and spitted on. The 
crown of his royalty has been only a wreath of mocking 
thorns; the throne of his elevation, the accursed tree. 
But, though hope be dead, love is alive and is powerful, 
and will hasten to perform its last office for the best 
beloved. 

Though the hands now folded so peacefully in the 
never-ending sleep shall never grasp the scepter of 
David’s dominion, yet were they never stretched forth 
save to benefit and bless; though the pierced feet, now 
cold in death, shall never stand on the throne of the 
great son of Jesse, yet did they ever run to bring health 
and happiness to the diseased and the miserable. Though 


he their truest, best friend, and his sepulchre shall not 


lack the offices of love. 


Therefore came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
to see the sepulcher, just as it began to dawn toward the 
first day of the week, It was still dark when they set 
out, and their hearts were as sad and as gloomy as the 
shadows of the night that were still lingering around 
them; for who was to roll away for them the great stone 
they had seen but two nights before so closely fitted in 
its appointed place? ‘‘ While they are thus musing, 
and as yet, as it would seem, at some distance from the 
sepulcher, lo! the ground around them quakes under 
their feet; the angel of the Lord descends from heaven, 
the heathen watchers at the tomb fall prostrate with fear 
as the glory of that celestial appearance smites upon 
their eyes; the great stone is rolled away from the 
already empty sepulchre; men may now perceive what 
angels know, The Lord is risen ” (Ellicott). 

But to the mourning women there is no joy in the 
sight of the open door; for it speaks not to their carnal 
minds of life and immortality brought to light, but rather 
of cruel robbery and wrong done to the sacred form of 
him they had loved. The removal of the difficulty, in 
the contemplation of which they have been despairingly 
absorbed, brings no lightening of the weight upon their 
spirits; for they who have removed the stone and slain 
the guard, who lie as dead men about the entrance,— 
they have taken away their Lord, and they shall search 
in vain for the place where they have laid him. Then 
comes the music of the heaven-sent voice: “ Fear not 
ye, for I know that ye seek Jesus which was crucified, 
He is not here, for he is risen, as he said.” And now 
the darkness is past, for the true light shineth. They 
came, with eyes looking down into the narrow grave to 
find there the mangled members of their Master, dear 
even in the decay they would prevent; and in their 
stead they are given to hear of, and erelong to see, the 
body of glory in which that Master has come forth from 
the grave. They came seeking the dead Jesus, and they 
find the living Christ. They came with hearts full of 
fear, and only fear, and they are greeted with the soul- 
strengthening salutation, ‘‘ Fear not.” 

And so speaks the Easter Day, an angel of the Lord 
to all the sorrowing sons of men: “ Fear not.” Is it not 
welcome? All our lifetimg we have been in bondage 
through fear of death; and the shadow of that valley 
through which we must pass obscured the sunshine of 
the gladdest, merriest day. In the musical prattle of 
our little ones we must ever and anon detect the harsh 
discordant note which tells of separation; in the beauty 
which delights us we cannot but mark the sign of the 
decay which shall at last destroy the fair fabric. On 
everything about us is the hand pointing in mournful 
silence to the path which winds through the grave and 
gate of death into the dark abyss where its ending seems 
to be. And we are afraid! Thanks be to God for the 
voice of the Easter Day, crying unto us: “ Fear not!” 

But the trembling heart makes answer: “ Why shall 
I not fear?” ‘ Because,” says the Easter angel, “I 
know that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified. And he 
is risen as he said; and he has promised that they who 
seek him shall find him, and shall be with him where he 
is.’ Because Christ is risen, they that honestly seek 
him shall arise unto him, and be with him. 

The hope, the only hope, of mankind, shines through 
the open door of that sepulcher close by Jerusalem. If 
Christ be not risen, our faith is vain, we are yet in our 
sins. The fact of the resurrection of Jesus is the gospel. 
Wisely, therefore, did the Church in the old time set 
set apart this queen festival, this annual commemora- 
tion of the supreme event whereof every Lord’s Day 
doth tell abroad the story. Wise is her appointment 
that once in the year, when the earth is waking up 
from her long winter sleep, in prophecy of immortality, 
men shall enter into God’s courts with special thanks- 
giving and praise, to hear the tidings of joy, to behold 
the evidence of their reality. 

In the early dawn come the thousand thousand loving 
women to see the place where He will meet them; and 
they know that they hear his own voice speaking to their 
spirits in tones of tender, familiar greeting. ‘To us men, 
fearful and slow of heart to believe, now, asin the old time, 
they—the women—bring the blessed news of life and 
hope; and, hastening to the sepulcher, we too hear the 
“Fear not,” and enter to see the proofs of the empty 
tomb. The heathen guard of philosophic denial and of 
false religion is prostrate; the linen clothing of prophecy 
is all in its appointed place; and the angel, the Church 
of God, tells the story of how all is come to pass accord- 
ing to His word. And assured of new hope, convinced 
of redemption and deliverance, the myriad myriads of 





he were not the Christ they had fondly hoped, yet was 


trembling fearful men shout the Easter chorus, “‘ Blessed 
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be the Lord God of Israel: 
redeemed his people.” 
Louisville, Ky. 


MISSIONARY WORK IN PALESTINE. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


[FORMERLY AMERICAN CONSUL AT JERUSALEM. ] 


Many intelligent travelers have expressed to me great 
surprise that the Americans had not established a mission 
in Jerusalem. They have asked why it is so, and why 
the field should not at once be occupied. Probably few 
persons are aware that sixty years ago the American 
Board made strenuous efforts to plant a mission there, 
and, after some years, saw fit to abandon the enterprise. 
These efforts extended over two periods of four and ten 
years respectively, from 1821 to 1825, and from 1834 to 
1844; and their record is one of heroic deeds, exposure 
to many hardships, disappointment, sickness, and death. 
The young wife of, the now venerable Rev. William M. 
Thomson, D.D., known throughout the civilized world 
as the author of “The Land and the Book,” was the first 
martyr in that mission band. She died in 1834, and hers 
is the earliest grave in the quiet American cemetery on 
Mount Zion. ‘Two years later, her death was followed 
by that of another of their number, the beloved physician, 
Dr. Asa Dodge, who is buried near her in the same ground. 
When Mrs. Thomson died, her husband, like Abraham 
of old, did not know where he should bury his dead; 
but a person in authority kindly gave permission for the 
body to be buried in a certain piece of ground, and the 
spot is known now in Jerusilem as the American Ceme- 
tery. It is small, is enclosed by a high stone wall, and 
while I was in that city, a benevolent gentleman in New 
York directed me to have prepared and placed over the 
entrance a stone tablet, and to have carved on it in large 
letters, in both Arabic and English, the inscription, 
“ Jesus Christ said, ‘I aim the resurrection and the life.’” 
The deed of this fot is held by the American Mission in 
Beirut, whither the remnsnts of the Jerusalem band 
removed permancnily in 1844. There is not now any 
American mission in Jerusaiem or Palestine, 

In those early days to which reference has been made, 
Jerusalem wis quite different in many respects from what 
the traveler finds it at presef@t. European influence had 
not then been felt there as it has since; the country was 
everywhere more unsafe, traveling was attended with 
many more difficulties and hardships, and it was impos- 
sible for foreigners in sickness, or even in health, to pro- 
vide themselves with any comforts. 

It should be said that the first Protestant missionary 
ever resident in Jerusalem was Rev. Levi Parsons, who 
arrived there January 16, 1821. (See Dr. Rufus Ander- 
son’s History of Missions to the Oriental Churches, Vol. 
L,, p. 13.) 

Two years later, the English commenced a mission 
among the Jews, which work the London Jews’ Society 
still carries on. Since that time the Church Missionary 
Society (English) has planted missions there; and we 
find als» several independent workers, besides the Ger- 
mars, whose efforts in missions, schools, hospitals, ete., 
ate commendable. 

The Palestine field is a peculiarly difficult one; and 
this remark is specially true of Jerusalem as an impor- 
tant part of that field. The English missions there have 
not made progress equal to the American missions farther 
north in Syria. Many candid Englishmen have told me 
that the methods of their societies and missionaries were 
not so well adapted as the American methods and mis- 
sionaries to reach the people of that country. I could 
easily show the correctness of this view, although this 
is not the place for such a discussion; my present object 
being to explain why Jerusalem is such a difficult field for 
Protestant missions, and for Protestantism in every phase. 

Both the Greek and Latin churches in Jerusalem pos- 
sess a large amount of property. The great convents are 
said to be very wealthy; and it is certain that they are 
able to give liberal pecuniary assistance to the members 
of their respective churches. For instance, they give to 
With 
and twice 
This, also, 


each family of their communions free house-rent. 
the convents are connected immense bakeries ; 
a week each family is supplied with bread. 


there is a free distribution of soup. 
of families who owned houses, to rent them, and receive 
from the convent a house free of rent. There is no secrecy 
about this, and every one seems to think that such a 
practice is carrying out the idea of charity, or “alms 
giving,” which the Bible atid the Church have com- 
mended. By the promise of material aid, adherents are 
gained; and they are held faithful by the same means. 
‘To summarize a long chapter on the evil effects of such 


| me.a painter.” 
is gratis; and once a week, or at certain brief intervals, 


| 
I have known heads 


a system, I will say that thereby religion is degraded, 
while life and character are not elevated. Among Ori- 
entals who have little conscience, and whose perceptions of 
right and wrong are not very clear, that religion is worth 
something which furnishes bread and house-rent free. 

The evils have not yet been fully stated. Besides the 
Greeks and Latins, the Jews, of whom there are more 
than twenfy thousand in the city, have a corresponding 
system of charity which produces similar results. The 
Jews are divided into communities,—as Russian, Aus- 
trian, French, etc. In the different countries of Europe, 
money is raised every year and sent to Jerusalem, where 
it is distributed among the members of these respective 
communities, Each person receives from this source an 
annual stipend. This is called “ Haluka” (a present), 
and corresponds to what the Greeks and Latins mean by 
“charity.” The “haluka” attracts to Jerusalem, from 
different parts of the world, a great many Jews who 
otherwise would not go there. They know that they 
shall receive aid in this way, and they hope by some 
means to eke out a sufficient sum to enable them to live 
in the holy city. 

In the manner now indicated, the three great bodies 
—Greeks, Latins, and Jews—pauperize their people. 
So far as the Jews are concerned, I know that some of 
their prominent men in Jerusalem and elsewhere con- 
sider the system to be unwise ard harmful in every way. 
It fosters a spirit of dependence, not to say idleness; but 
the evil exists, and these men do not see clearly the way 
to correct it. 

To the practice I have described, the genius of Protes- 
tantism is diametrically opposed. Protestantism incul- 
cates independence and self-reliance; it teaches that a 
man should pay for what he receives; that by honest 
labor he should earn the supplies needed for the support 
of himself and his family; that he should not receive 
aid, charity, or alms of any kind, except in cases of 
extreme need. ‘The opposite system indicated above has 
poisoned the popular mind in Jerusalem so thoroughly 
that even those who qre disposed to join the Protestant 
communion sometimes ask what material aid they shall 
gain thereby. In a word, where the drift of public 
sentiment is in favor of giving and receiving alms, it is 
difficult to convince people that loaves and fishes, how- 
ever abundant, do not constitute spiritual religion. It 
will be seen, I think, that whoever labors in Jerusalem 
as a Protestant missionary, must exercise great patience 
and contend with very great obstacles, — 

Andover, Mass. 





PRAISE AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT IN. 
TEACHING. 
BY THE REV. HENRY H. PARRY. 


Sunday-school teachers, above all others, should be 
appreciative. The possession of this quality is indis- 
pensable to the success of their work. Quick to discover 
good in their scholars, they should not be at all back- 
ward in expressing their appreciation by a hearty “ Well 
done.” When their scholars are well-behaved in con- 
duct, or by their correct and intelligent answers to the 
questions asked show a thorough study of their lesson, 
some way. Such recognition will prove not alone a 
source of power to the teachers themselves, but also a 
mighty stimulus to the scholars, Truly has an eminent 
writer said, “ You can never get a man’s best out of him 
without praise.” : 

To show the power of praise as an incentive to nobler 
effort, the reader need but recall the familiar story of 
Benjamin West. Left alone in the house with his baby 
brother, who was lying asleep in a crib, the little fellow, 
taking pencil and paper, made a crude sketch of the 
sleeping babe. On his mother’s return he showed her 
the picture. Delighted with the effort, imperfect as it 
was, she implanted a kiss of appreciation on the little 
boy’s lips. That little act proved an inspiration in the 
boy’s life. From step to step he pursued the art, until 
at last he became a master-painter. And on one occa- 
sion, when asked by friends the secret of his success, 
West gave as his simple reply, ‘“‘ My mother’s kiss made 
Now, that mother might have pursued 
a different course toward her boy. She might have 
scolded him for his childish performance, or, tearing the 
paper to pieces, cast it into the fire. Had she done so, 
however, the spark of artistic genius in that young sonl 
would, no doubt, have been quenched forever; but, for- 
tunately for the world, her motherly act helped to fan 
that tiny spark into a bright flame. In a similar man- 
| ner, a word of sincere praise or a slight token of appre- 
ciation in the Sunday-school class, if given at the proper 
time, may prove a mighty inspiration to some young 








the teacher should never fail. to recognize that fact in 





minds. As Dr. Cuyler well says, “One sentence of 
honest praise bestowed at_the right time is worth a 
whole volley of scolding.” 

This power is often used by the world’s people to 
advantage, and why may not the church profit by their 
example? When an athlete enters into a race with other 
competitors, what wonderful stimulating effect the ap- 
plause of the spectators has upon him! It nerves him 
to do his utmost to win the prize. When a fireman 
mounts a ladder to enter a burning building where sleeps 
a child in peril of death, yet is driven back by the suf- 
focating smoke, how the applause of the crowd in the 
street below strengthens him! Sustained by their hearty 
cheers, he perseveres in the attempt, until at last, finding 
his way into the building, he returns with the child safely 
in his arms. Now, if this power has so great value in 
the common affairs of life, why may it not be used with 
as good effect in the service of our Lord? There is no 
good reason why it may not be. In fact, a word of 
appreciation may serve to awaken the latent energies of 
the soul, spurring even a child to nobler efforts. 

Some people object to the praising of children on the 
ground that such a course tends to spoil them. It gives 
them a lofty idea of their smartness, and this by engen- 
dering conceit will eventually become a barrier to further 
progress. There may be a grain of truth in this objec- 
tion, especially in cases where the bestowal of praise has 
been indiscreet or too lavish. Still, we are forced to 
believe that in all instances where commendation is 
wisely bestowed it is highly beneficial. Moreover, we 
venture the assertion that where one child has been 
spoiled by praise, nine have been benefited by it. 

Child nature, like human nature in general, longs for 
appreciation. When a child does a worthy act, he 
instinctively looks to others for some expression of 
approval; and if no notice is taken of his deed, then he 
feels a sense of sore disappointment. The other day, the 
writer read a short story illustrating this very thought. 
A bright little boy about two years and a half old was 
on the eve of doing something very tempting to him. 
“My son, ypu mustn’t do that,” said the father. The 
little fellow looked as if he would like to do it in spite 
of his father’s remonstrance, but, overcoming his Inclina- 
tion, he answered resolutely, “ All right, papa; I won’t 
do it.” On hearing this, the father turned his attention 
to something else. 


you tell me, ‘ That’s a good boy’?” The father at once 


taking the hint, spoke an encouraging word. Here is_ 


an important lesson for all persons who have to deal with 
children. When they do well, they know their deeds 


ate, deserving of recognition; and if this is withheld” 


from them, their little hearts droop from disappointment. 
Do not hesitate, then, dear teacher, to speak an encour- 
aging word whenever the occasion justifies it. Your 
words may be like a shower of rain upon the mown 
grass. New life, new inspiration, may be imparted 
to some young soul, who, being incited to grander 
achievements in knowledge and goodness, may become a 
stanch pillar in the temple of our God. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MEANS OF GRACE IN A CLOSET DOOR 


BY MARIAN DEMING. 


Of course, you are wondering how this can be, and 
perhaps you are even thinking that it is a ridiculous 
idea. I presume I would have thought so myself once, 
but now I know better, and I’m going to tell you how it 
came about. Quite a good many years ago, I had an 
invitation to visit a dear old aunt of mine. I was very 
fond of her, not only because she was sweet and good, 
but because she was so bright and original, and had such 
clever, entertaining ways of looking at things. So, of 
course, I accepted with pleasure, and before many days 
I was safely ensconced in her cosey home. She was 
something of an invalid, so we used to sit up in her 
room a good deal, in front of a cheerful little wood-fire, 
while we talked about many things that happened long 
ago, before I was born, when she and my father were 
children together, or of my own mother, who had died 
when I was quite a child.. In all of these things I was 
immensely interested, but I doubt if anything she ever 
told me did me more good than this funny little incident 
about her closet door. One morning, after we had been 
busy together, as she rose to put away her work, she 


said: ‘‘ My dear, come hdld my closet door open for me, 
please.” YI complied at once, somewhat wondering, and 


then said, “‘ Why? ’—for, I must confess, that habit of 
my childhood still clings to me. 

Many times have I been thankful for the bit of help- 
ful wisdom that camé to me in answer to that “ Why.” 


The boy waited a minute, and then_ 
said in a tone of surprised inquiry, “ Papa, why don’t 
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She answered: “My dear, years ago, when I took up 
my abode in this room, I found, to my great annoyance, 
that the closet door had a way of shutting by itself, 
without in the least consulting anybody else’s con- 
venience. I might be only half-way in, or half-way out, 
or poking about in its darkest corner with my dim old 
eyes,—slowly but surely, and most exasperatingly, would 
that closet door shut upon me. I’m afraid I lost my 
temper a good many times over it. In despair I finally 
sent for a carpenter, who came with his box of tools and 
fussed a whole morning. As he went away he said: ‘I 
can’t say surely, ma’am, as I’ve helped you any. This 
here is an old house, and it’s settled, ma’am, and I’m 
afeard that door’ll swing to the end of time.’ So I sat 
and thought about it. ‘Swing to the end of time!’ I 
said. ‘And am I going to keep losing my temper three 
and four times a day to the end of time? Wretched 
prospect! I won’t do it. I’ll make use of that door. It 
shall be a means of grace to me. I'll take pleasure in 
its very infirmity; for I’ll make it teach me patience.’ 
And it has, my dear. It sounds strange, perhaps, to 
say it; but I really believe that closet door has helped 
my Christian life.” 

I thought over her story a long time, and a new idea 
of life came to me. The little things that seem so insig- 
nificant,—can we use them? Are they among the “all 
things”? Surely it was true! I could think of several 
things that had been daily small trials to me at home. 

- I made a resolve that they should be “means of grace ” 
instead, and I think they have been. 

Pittston, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— 


WHAT DAVID DID FOR SANDY IN THE 
OLD SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


AN EASTER STORY. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A, RAND. 


“TT is coming!” 
That was all he said, this boy of ten, looking up at 
the stout vane above the long red barn; but the first 
word was a big “IT.” 
“IT is coming!” 
He added this, speaking with a wise air: ‘‘When you 
see the horns of that ox pointing in that way, it means a 
storm is coming.” 
They were immense horns,—taller than the creature 
that patiently endured them. 
David Anderson now turned, and faced the cold blue 
ocean, whose waves were shooting away as if a race were 
going on off the shore, 
“There it is, off Long Point! Grandsire says, ‘When 
you can see the waves whitening high up the ledge off 
Long Point, then,’ grandsire says, ‘that is a sure sign 
IT is coming.’ Oh dear!” 
This mysterious arrival was a “no’theaster.” It was 
quite likely to roar round Rocky Island for three 
days. In the course of that storm was Easter,—the very 
next day. 
“Oh dear! The minister is old, and said he couldn’t 
come to have a meeting in the school-house if it stormed. 
Oh dear! We shan’t have any singing, or speaking, or 
praying,—no good time. ’Twill be dreadful dull.” 
David shook his head. Life on the bleak island so 
isolated did seem ‘‘dreadful dull” if Sunday-school could 
not be held in the old school-house. It wasso social and 
lively when it did gather, the farmers flocking from their 
scattered homes, and the fishermen from their cottages 
perched on rocky bluffs. Then, on chilly days, in an 
old-fashioned fireplace there in the school-house under 
the pines, flamed a big fire of driftwood, as if continu- 
ally roaring a cheery “ How-dy’-do, how-dy’-do!” to all 
comers. It was very fascinating. 
“And the minister was going to see me, too!” mur- 
mured David. 
Yes, ‘‘Old Father Goodman,” as the people called.the 
white-haired minister, was purposing to talk with the 
boy. David was one of “ the lambs of my flock,” Father 
Goodman declared. ‘“ He has given evidence that he is 
seeking the Saviour.” 
Grandsire Anderson, at David’s home, had said, though, 
“The boy don’t come out into the light. He ought to 
come out of darkness clean into the light.” 
When the old minister heard of it, he thought, “Grand- 
sire Anderson himself ought to come clean out of «dark- 
ness into something very different from what he is now 


in. There is his son Jonathan, David’s uncle, that 


Grandsire Anderson got mad with, and wouldn’t let him 


come home. Poor hand is he to tell what a boy ought 


his manhood to leave behind him. You can’t expect so 
sweeping a change in lambs of the flock. However, I 


will talk with David.” 

So he questioned. 

“Do you pray to the Saviour, Davy?” 

» “Qh yes, sir! of course.” 

‘** And you love the Saviour, Davy ?” 

“Oh yes, sir! any way, I want to—I try to,” said 
David in a boy fashion, looking timidly up. 

“But do you love him?” 

“Why—why, I can’t help loving him.” 

“Do you live for him? Change one letter in ‘ love,’ 
and say ‘live,’ ” 

David hesitated. 

“Do you try to please him, Davy?” 

“Why, yes, sir. If I love him, I can’t help pleas- 
ing him.” 

“T see; I see.” 

And the old minister nodded his head. 

“You want to love him more, Davy?” 

“Oh yes, sir! That’s’ what troubles me! ’Cause— 
’cause—I don’t love him as much as the big brothers 
and sisters who say they ‘rejoice in the light,’ you 
know,—and—and ”— 

“Oh! I understand, Davy, how it is.” 

“Now, if I could get out there,—if—if I could see him 
in the light ”— 

“See the Saviour?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“* Now, you let me ‘fix it,’ as folks say. You want to 
love the Saviour more, and feel him nearer. I under- 
stand. Tell me what Jesus did on Calvary.” 

David hung his head, and said in a low voice: 

“Died for us, sir.” 

“For people that loved him?” 

“For his enemies.” 

“You think up somebody that is an enemy, and do an 
Easter act, something pleasant for him, and tell the 
Saviour it is something you do in remembrance and love 
ofhim. That will bring you nearer to Christ.” 

“So near as to get into that light they tell about, and 
see him?” 

“Well, you try it. You will feel him nearer. That 
is the same thing. I don’t always need to see a person 
to know that he is near me.” 

“Tl try, Father Goodman.” 

At first, David was puzzled to think of an enemy; for 
it did not seem as if he could find one on Rocky Island. 
He certainly had none outside of it. At last he said: 
“Sandy Trueman! He spatters me!” 

Sandy was a black-eyed, nervous, restless, envious little 
soul. Tospatter with mud David’s clothes because better 
than his, was Sandy’s favorite amusement on rainy Sun- 
days. David feared a rainy Sunday. He shook his head. 

“Must I do anything for Sandy?” he asked. 

Conscience would not let David off. 

“What must I do?” he wondered. 

He turned over the leaves of his memory-book. At 
last he remembered that Sandy was absent at the last 
session of the school, and did not hear Father Goodman 
say he could not come off to the island the next Lord’s 
Day if it stormed. 

“* And Sandy don’t know that,” reflected David; “and 
he will be sure to come Easter,—that is, to-morrow,—and 
he will find the school-house shut up, and he will be 
wet and cold, and mad too,—won’t he?” 

Sandy’s home was too far away to permit David to 
go that day; but when he thought of Sandy creeping 
through the dismal rain over a long, hard road to that 
closed school-house door, conscience said : 

“David! Look here!” 

“ What is it? ” 

‘You have the school-house open and a fire built. so 
that Sandy can dry himself. He’s awful poor, you 
know, and has neither a suitable coat nor a good um- 
brella, and he will be so glad to have that fire. Now, 
you go and have a welcome for him.” 

So on the morrow, Easter Sunday, David started out 
for the school-house, perhaps a quarter of a mile away. 
How the wind blew and the sky scowled, while the old 
ox, playing “ vane” up on the barn, had all he could do 
to keep his place ! 

“Tt will make Sandy feel good,” said David, bowing 
before the storm, “ to have a fire.” 

David “ felt good ” already. 

Was he not out to serve an enemy, and for Jesus’ sake? 
The longer he tramped, the nearer he came to the school- 
house, the better he felt. Jesus did not seem so far away. 
And when the school-house had been reached, and a 
warm fire was flaming in the old chimney, the room was 
so pleasant, it seemed as if the Master had really come, 





todo, Grandsire has got all the darkness of the sins of | and some of the light was from his glorious form, 


“T must get some more wood,” David said. 

In an old shed back of the school-house was a pile 
of wood, 

“The best and the dryest is in the back part of the 
pile. That will make the warmest fire for Sandy,” 
thought David, 

To get “the best and the dryest’”’ for Sandy was no 
hasty job. David was crawling carefully over the pile, 
when he chanced to catch a glimpse of one of the win- 
dows of the school-house. 

He saw a face at that window. 

He started. 

“Why, who—who—is that?” he wondered. “It 
makes me think of faces of Jesus I have seen.” 

Yes, the long hair, the sober, thoughtful, kindly face, 
—why, it did make one think of the old art pictures of 
the Saviour! Had he come to bless just a boy, remem- 
bering him, Easter Day? But when David entered the 
school-house, he saw who it was,—some poor pilgrim 


| drooping with fatigue, splashed by the rain, and seeking 


arefuge. And Grandsire Anderson, he was there. He 
had curiously followed David, wondering what the boy 
meant by going to the school-house. Could the old 
minister have unexpectedly come? 

“?Tain’t Father Goodman!” said the old man, seeing 
the stranger. Then he cried out. 

David saw grandsire spring forward, heard him say 
to the stranger, “Jonathan!” and then, sobbing, he 
clasped his long-absent son to his arms. 

Oh, what a place nigh unto heaven the school-house 
was that day! Several neighbors, seeing it open, came 
in, and they went to praying. That old Grandsire 
Anderson went to praying, and Jonathan prayed, and 
Sandy, who came in due time, he bowed his knees, 
Above all, Jesus was there. 

“Oh, yes!” said David, “I feel him! 
him!” 

Watertown, Mass. 
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BLACK KETTLES. 
BY BERTHA H. BURNHAM. 


It was nothing but a black old kettle standing on the 
stove, but it did the work of a reformer. 

“It’s a miserable world,” complained Patty, “and 
I’m just fitted for it; everything is dark and disagree- 
able and horrid, and I am, too. Oh, dear!” 

There was a mournful little wail in Patty’s voice as 
she concluded her statement and turned to go upstairs. 
“ Patty—Patty Evans!” called Aunt Lucindy. “For 
pity’s sake, child, you’re not going off and leave me now, 
are you ?—all this on my hands, too, and baby cross as 
X, and your uncle coming crosser,—and the boarders ! 
—For the land’s sake! isn’t that kettle—Patty Evans, do 
hurry and wash it.” And Aunt Lucindy tossed her 
X-baby into the cradle. 

‘*Tt’s forever kettles,” cried poor Patty, ‘‘ kettles, ket- 
tles, kettles! And every one just as black !—and they 
might be pretty and clean !—I’ve half a mind to try it; 
what would Aunt Lucindy say! But she’s in a hurry, 
and I can’t.” And the kettle, outwardly as unpleasant 
to behold as ever, was placed back again on the stove 
with an energy that spoke volumes for fourteen-year-old 
Patty’s strength and temper. 

But the thought of the novelty that a bright, clean 
kettle would be, haunted Miss Patty until in her first 
leisure moment she set herself to try the experiment, 

“There!” 

There was a world of exultation in Patty’s voice as she 
swung the shining iron around. 

“There! Why need it always be horrid, when it might 
really be beautiful in its way? Why can’t it wear its 
afternoon dress’”—and Patty laughed at her own fancy 
—“in the mornings, and have a clean face always, I’d 
like to know? Why—but I’m just like the kettle my- 
self! I—suppose—I’m—good for something,—just as 
that was this morning; but it doesn’t count for much. I 
wonder if folks feel ‘schrinched up’ when they see me 
mornings, same as I do when I look at that kettle?” 

It was a very good question to “‘ wonder” about, I am 
sure, and Patty found it very interesting, although 
hardly pleasant; but she was not the girl to drop the 
subject because of that. 

“T wonder if—well—I’m going to be a Christian En- 
deavor-er in this, too,” she said thoughtfully. “I’m going 
to wear my afternoon smooth hair and whole aprons in 
the morning, and not look ‘black as a thunder-cloud’ 
when I’m helping around, and then it won’t take so 
much time to dress up for afternoons. And I’m going 
to make ‘drudgery divine,’ as the minister said, for 
Jesus’ sake.” 
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give her light, 25 not give her light, and the stars 

25 And thestars of heaven shall | shall be falling from heaven, 
fall, and the powers that are in| and the powers that are in the 
heaven shall be shaken. | 26 heavensshall beshaken. And 
26 And then shall they see the | then shall they see the Son of 


Son of man coming in the clouds 


" ye shall see these things come to 
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LESSON HELPS. 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
[ Second Quarter, 1 889. ] 


1, April 7.—The Triumphal BMtry...........-ccccevsecsecseeeeeeererenetes Mark 11: 1-11 
2. April 14.—The Rejected BONL,.........:ccesceressrecssreeesensecsoseesee Mark 12:1-12 
3%. April 21.—The Two Great Commandments...............0068 Mark 12 : 23-34 
4. April 28.—Destruction of the Temple Foretold............... Mark 13: 1-13 
5. May 5.— The Command to Watch.............. Mark 13 : 24-37 
6. May 12.—The Anointing at Bethany Mark 14: 1-9 
7. May 19.—The Lord's Supper.. 














ssosenanettonedged Mark 14: 








& May 26.—Jesus Betrayed.. 

9. June 2,—Jesus Before the C oun cll, iL ssdvghbububéthenpesovingudessustads Mark 14 : 55-65 
10, June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate....... «..Mark 15; 1-20 
i. June 16.—Jesus Crucified. Mark 15 ; 21-39 


22. June 23.—Jesus Risen.................. aes 
13, June 30.—Review; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8: 
ary Lesson, Mark 16; 14 20, 


. Mark 16; 1-13 
4-15 ; or, Mission- 


LESSON V., SUNDAY, MAY 5, 1889. 
TitrLE: THE COMMAND TO WATCH. 
LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 13 : 24-37. Memory verses, 35-37.) 
COMMON VERSION, ] REVISED VERSION. 
24 7 But in But in those days, after that 


those days, after | 24 
tribulation, the sun shall be 


that tribulation, the sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not darkened, and the moon shall 


man coming in clouds with 
great power and glory, And 
then shall he send forth the 
angels, and shall gather to- 
gether his elect from the four 
winds, from the uttermost part 
of the earth to the ut.ermost 
part of héaven. 


to 


with great power and glory. 

27 And then shall he send his 
angels, and shall gather together | 
his elect from the four winds, | 
from the uttermost part of the 
earth to the uttermost part of} 
heaven. 


23 Now learn a parable of the | 28 Now ‘trom the fig tree learn 
fig tree: When her branch is yet | her parable: when her branch 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, | is now become tender, and 
ye know that summer is near: putteth forth its leaves, ye 


know that thesummeris nigh; 
29 even so ye alo, when ye see 
these things coming to pass, 
know ye that 'he is nigh, even 
80 at the doors. Verily Isay unto 
you, This generation shall not 
pass away, untilall these things 
31 beaccomplished. Heaven and 
away: but my words shall not earth shal: pass away: but my 
pass away. words shall not pass away. 
32 ¢ But of that day and (hat | 32 But of that day or that hour 
hour knoweth no man, no, not knoweth no one, not even the 
the angels which are in heaven, | angels in heaven, neither the 
neither the Son, but the Father. | 33 Son, but the Father. Take ye 


29 So ye in like manner, when 


pass, know that it is nigh, even at 
the doors. 

30 Verily I say unto you, that | 
this generation shall not pass, till 
all these things be done. 

81 Heaven and earth shall pass 


wo 


33 Take ye heed, watch and | heed, waich 2and pray: for ye 
pray: for ye know not when the know not when the time is. 
time is. 34 It és as when a man, sojourning 


34 For the Son of man is as aman 
taking a far journey, who left his 
house, and gave authority to his | 
Servants, and to every man his | his work, commanded also the 
work, and commanded the porier | 35 porterto watch. Watch there- 
to watch, | fore: for ye know not when 

85 Watch ye therefore: for ye | the lord of the house cometh, 
know not when the master of the whether at even, or at mid- 
‘house cometh, at even, or at mid- night, or at cockcrowing, or in 
night, or at the cockcrowing, veil | 36 the morning; lest coming sud- 
in the morning: denly he find you sleeping. 

36 Lest coming suddenly he | 37 And what I say unto you I say 
find you sleeping. unto all, Watch. 

87 And what I say unto you I 
Say unto all, Watch. 


in another country, having lett 
his house, and given authority 
to his %servants, to each one 








10r, i¢ 2Some ancient authorities omit and pray. %Gr, bondservants. 





LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finishing His Work. 


. 





‘l. Tokens in Nature: 


| Ye know not the day nor the hour (Mz vt. 2°13). 


mh sun io be turned into darkness, and the moon into blood 

cts 2: 

The sun heokian black as sackcloth of ha®r (Rev. 6 : 12). 

i. Coming in the Clouds : 
The Son of man coming in clouds with great power (26). 

yi re came with the clouds of heaven one like unto a son of. man 
Jan. 7 : 13). 

They shail see the Son of man coming on the clouds (Matt. 24 : 30). 

+? we see the Son... coming with the clouds of heaven (Mark 
14; 

Behold, "is cometh with the clouds _ 229). 


Hil. Gathering the Elect : 
Gather together his elect from the four winds (27). 


Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun (Matt. 13 : 43). 
He shall set the sheep on his right hand (Matt. 25 : 33). 
eg reck mption draweth nigh (Luke 21 : 28). 

The dead in Christ shall rise first (1 Thess. 4 : 16). 


1. ** The sun,... the moon,... the stars, ... the powers.’’ God’s 
witnesses : (1) Their multitude; (2) Their variety; (3) Their tes- 
timony; (4) Their authority. 

“Then shall they see the Son of man coming.” (1) The amazed 
beholders; (2) The marvelous spec tacle.—(1) The coming King; 
(2) The attendant splendors; (3) The decisive aim. 

8. Then shall he seud forth his angels, and shall gather together 
his elect.’’ (1) The elect of God; (2) The ministering angels ; 
(3) The supervising Lord; (4) The ‘grand assembly. 


Il, THE INDUBITABLE TOKENS, 


ind 


When her branch . . 
nigh (28). 
The fig tree ripeneth, . . . the vines are in blossom (Song of Sol. 2:13). 
The earth bringeth forth her bud (Isa. 61 : 11). 
Ye know how to dise -rn the face of the heay en ( 
Ye know that the summer is nigh (Matt. 24 ; 32), 


. pulteth forth its leaves, .. . summer is 


(Matt. 16 : 3). 


il, Tokens in Grace: 
When ye see these things, ... know ye that he is nigh (29). 

I do set my bow in the cloud, . . . for a token (Gen. . : 13), 

Ye cannot discern the signs of the times (Matt. 16 : ¢ 

When ye see all these things, kuow ye tha: he is nigh (Matt, 24 : 33). 

When ye see these things,... the kingdom of God is nigh (Luke 
Zi: 31). 

ill. Positive Stateman's: 


This generation shall not pass away, until all... be accom- 
plished (30). 


In an hour that ye think not the Son of man cometh (M¢ 34" ah 44). 
I come again, and will reeeive you ulito myself (Join 14: 
This Jesus... Shailso come in like manner (Acts L: x: 
The Lord himself shall descend from heaven (1 Tess. 4 : 16). 
1. ‘Now trom the fig tree learn her parable.’ > (1) The Lord's 
command : (2) bat fig-tree’ s teaching ; (3) The disciples’ gain. 


” 


2. ‘When ye see t:.ese things, 
pointed ; (2) Obse ov ation requ! re sd; \ 3) Knowledge gained, 
8. °° My words s} all not pass away. ) The mutabilicy of material 
things; (2) Tae permauence of elvatiai chings. 
Ill. THE UNIVE 
1. The Abs nt Lord: 


. know ye (1) Tokens ap- 


tSAL DUTY. 


fi isus...a man, sojourning in another country (34). 
A householder... went into another country (Matt, 21 
Itisas...aman, going into another Coanuiry (Ma t. - 





A certain nobleman went into a far country (Luke :9: 12), 
1 go unto the Father John 14: 23). 


i. The Unknown Hour: 
Ye know not wien the lord of the house cometh (35). 


The lord... shall come in a day when he expecteth not (Matt. 
24:50). 


Ye know not when the time is (Mark 13 : 33) 
It is not for you to know times or seasons (Acts 1 : 7). 
tll.. The Un'versal Duty : 

What I say unto you I say unto all, Watch (37). 

Watch there ore (Matt. 25 : 13), 

Take ye heed, watch and pray (Mark 13 : 33). 
Watch ye, stand fast in the faith (1 Cor. 16:1! 
Let us not sleep, . . . but iet us waich (1 Thess, 5 : 6), 

1. “Of that day or that hour knuoweth no one.” (1) The great 
day ; (2) The decisive hour; (3) The inevitable coming; (4) The 
world-wide unee rtainty. 

Yes Take ye -heed, Watch and pray.” (1) An imperative com- 
mand; (2) A double duty.—(1) Caution; (2) Wa.chfulness ; (3) 
Pray er. 

3. ** Lest coming suddenly he find you sleeving.’’ (1) 
coming: (2) Culpable negligence. —(1) Approach ; 
(3) Deteetion ; (4) Doom. 





Sudden 
(2) Surprise ; 





LESSON BIBLE READING 
WATCH FULNESS, 

Comman *ed (Mark 13 : 37; - ev. 3: 2), 

Urged (1 Thess, 5:6; 1 Pet i a 

Neglected (Matt, 26 : 38, 10: . M; urk 14 : 37). 

With prayer (Luke 2! :36 ; E ph. 6: 18), 

With thanksgiving (Col. 4: 

With stedfastness (1 Cor. 16 : : 13). 

At all times (Prov. 8 : 31). 

In all things (2 Tim. 4:5). 

Blessed | Luke 12 : 37 ; Rev. 16 : 15), 








Gotpen TExT FOR THE QUARTER: J have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast 
given me to do.—John 17 : 4. 


Lesson Topic: Watchfulness to the End. 


1, The Appointed End, vs. 24-27. 
2. The Indubitable Tokens, vs. 28-31. 
3. The Universal Duty, vs. 32-37. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Gotpen Text: Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know | 


not when the time is.—Mark 13 : 33. 


Darty Home REAprincs: 
M,.—Mark 18 : 24-37, Watchfulness to the end. 
T.—Matt. 24: 29-51, Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 21 : 25-36. Luke's parallel narrative. 
T.—Zeph. 1:1-18. The day of wrath. 
F.—Mal.3:1-18 The coming Lord. 
$.—Matt. 25 : 31-46. The nations judged. 
$.—1 Thess, 4: 13-18. Coming for his saints. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE APPOINTED END. 
1. Tokens in the Heavens : 
The sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
Aight (24). 
She sun shall be darkened in his goin forth (Isa. 13 ; 10 
AE WAL Gover the sun with a cloud (Ezek. 32 7 P 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The present lesson contains the conclusion of Mark's report 
of the discourse of which the beginning formed the last les- 
son. That portion evidently referred to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the intervening portion seems to point to the 
same event.. But a wider refereuce, still future, is accepted 
by many, as indicated in the opening words of this lesson, 
“Tn those days, after that tribulation; ” especially in view 
of the application of the latter part of the discourse, and of 
the more explicit statements and the added parables in 
Matthew 25. 

The place is still the mount of Olives. The time, Tuesday 
evening, 12th of Nisan (perhaps after the 13th had begun), 
April 5, year of Rome 783,—A. D. 30 
Matthew 24: 29-44; Luke 21 : 25-36 

CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY 


Parallel passages : 


DWIGHT. 


Verses 24-27.—But in those days, after that tribulation, the 
sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and 
the stars shall be falling from heaven, and the powers that are in 
the heavens shall be shaken. And then shall they see the Son of 
man coming in clouds with great power and glory. And then 





| 


from the four winds, from the uttermost part of the earth to the 
uttermost part of heaven: The thought seems evidently to turn 
here to the great consummation,—to the final coming of the 
Lord. This is spoken of as being “in those days, after that 
tribulation.” In Matthew the words are, “ immediately after 
the tribulation of those days.’ The limited space allowed 
for these notes will not permit any-full discussion of the ques- 
tions and difficulties connected with thesé expressions of the 
evangelists. The most natural, not to say the necessary, ref- 
erence of the demonstrative pronoun “those” is to the pre- 
ceding verses, which seem clearly to speak of the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem. With this reference, the time of 
the second coming is brought into near connection with that 
event. Matthew says, “immediately after.” It is evident, 
however, that the final coming of the Lord, which is men- 
tioned in various places in the New Testament, did not then 
take place. It would seem necessary, therefore, to adopt one 
or another of three views: Either we must hold that the 
coming here alluded to was not the final coming; or that the 
expression “ those days” does not refer to the time indicated 
in the preceding verses, but to another and future period 
which is nearer the end of the world; or that, while Jesus 
himself made a sufficiently marked distinction between the 
two events (the fall of Jerusalem and the end), the disciples 
did not have any full apprehension of the matter until after 
the former event had occurred, and thus intermingled what 
was said about the one with what was said about the other. 
If the third view is adopted, the fact that these two Gospels 


strong proof that they were written before Jerusalem was 
destroyed. Some writers have héld that the word rendered 
“immediately ” in Matthew means “ suddenly,” and thus a 
long interval may be allowed. But this view of the meaning 
can hardly be regarded as probable, if, indeed, it be tenable. 
With respect to the words “the sun shall be darkened,” etc., 
the question of their literal or figurative character is one 
which we may not be able to answer decisively. Expressions 
of this sort are probably, in other places in the New Testa- 
ment, to be interpreted figuratively, and whichever explana- 
tion as to the time is to be given, such an interpretation may 
be adopted here. Dr. Plumptre says: ‘ The words reproduce 
the imagery in which Isaiah had described the day of the 
Lord’s judgment upon Babylon (Isa. 13: 10), and may natu- 
rally receive the same symbolic interpretation.” The literal 
interpretation of poetic and apocalyptic language, such as 
this, must be regarded in all cases as doubtful and improb- 
able. The attempt to refer the particular expressions to 
particular things—as, for example, the mdon to the reflected 
light of science—can scarcely be considered successful.— And 
then (v. 26): That is, at the time indicated in the preceding 
verses. The coming of the Son of man is represented else- 
where, as it is here, as a coming in clouds, This representa 
tion is, as we may see from the Old Testament, a setting forth 
‘df divine glory. The Son would appear with the power and 
glory of the Father, and with the visible manifestation of this 
glory and power. “ And then,” accompanying and following 
upon his appearance, the sending forth of the angels will take 
place. The angels will gather together the elect, that they 
may be with the Lord, and may participate with him in his 
triumph and his kingdom. The “four winds” are men- 
tioned as indicating the four quarters of the earth,—the 
north, south, east, and west. This expression and the one 
which follows serve to show that the gathering of the chosen 
ones is to be from all parts of the world. The second of the 
two expressions may, perhaps, be best explained as meaning 
| from horizon to horizon,—“ from the uttermost part of the 
' earth to the uttermost part of heaven.” The coming of the 
Lord, with this assembling of his people, will be the begin- 
ning of that future age in which, the Messianic kingdom 
being fully established, the blessedness of the saints shall be 
complete, and the promises shall be completely fulfilled and 
realized. The thought evidently passes onward to that dis- 
tant future. 

Verses 28-31.—+.Yow from the fig tree learn her parable: when 
her branch is now become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, ye 
know that the summer is nigh ; even so ye also, when-ye see these 
things coming to pass, know ye that he is nigh, even at the doors. 
Verily Isay unto you, This generation shall not pass away, until 
all these things be accomplished. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away: but my words shall not pass away.—From the fig tree: 
That is, from the tree which is so familiar to you, and which 
at this season of spring has a lesson of its own to teach. The 
attention of Jesus and the disciples may easily have been 
drawn towards the fig-trees on the mount of Olives, where 
they now were. Under the influence of the springtime, these 
trees were putting forth leaves, and were thereby giving 
promise of the approaching summer.— When ye see these things 
coming to pass: The natural reference of these words is, either 
to what is said in verses 24 and 25, or to what is said in verses 
14-23, In the former case, the disciples would seem to be 
addressed as persons who were about to see what should im- 
mediately precede the Lord’s final coming. In the latter 
case, the “ abomination of desolation,” etc., which apparently 
belongs to the period of the fall of Jerfsalem, would seem to 
be placed in immediate connection with the coming, There 








shall he send forth the angels, and shall gather together his elect 





are difficulties in both: views, therefore; and a similar, if not 


(Matthew and Mark) thus intermingle the words becomes a - 
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even more manifest, difficulty is found in verse 30, in case 
the most natural interpretation of that verse is given. The 
supposition that the disciples, before the date of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, failed to understand fully the relation 
between the time of that event and the time of the coming 
of the Lord, and, in consequence of this failure, mingled 
together things which Jesus said of the two events separately, 
is a not unnatural one, and it is one which in great measure, 
if not wholly, removes the difficulties alluded to, That the 
disciples should, at the beginning, have fallen into such an 
imperfect apprehension of the relations of things, can hardly 
be considered strange or surprising. That Jesus himself had 
no misapprehension of this kind, is evident from what he 
says of the gradual development of his kingdom; for exam- 
ple, in the parables of the leaven and the mustard-:eed. The 
things which are here referred to indicate that the great event 
—the Lord’s coming—is very near, “even at the doors.” 
Those which are mentioned in verses 7 and 8 are at a greater 
remove from this event—they are “ the beginning of travail ;” 
they “must needs come to pass; but the end is not yet.”— 
This generation: The understanding of this word as meaning 
race, or nation, seems inconsistent with the usage of the New 
Testament writers, and also with the idea of time which is at 
the foundation of this whole passage, and which is prominent 
everywhere in it. If, however, it is understood in the ordi- 
nary sense, the declaration is involved in the difficulties 
which have already been mentioned. The suggestion of an 
intermingling of references to two great events may be help- 
ful again at this point, as intimated above. The full discus- 
sion of the subject in the various commentaries on the Gospels 
may well be considered by those who would know and prop- 
erly weigh ali views respecting it.—Heaven and earth shall 
pass away: The words of verses 24, etc., suggest the idea of 
these words. The present order of things is to come to its 
end in connection with the great event which would bring 
the consummation. It would be a passing away, or as if a 
passing away, of heaven and earth (comp. 2 Pet. 3: 11-13). 
But, though these should pass away, the words here spoken 
shall have their fulfilment. Some writers connect these 
words with Psalm 102 : 26, and see in them an assertion of 
the same eternity for the words of Christ which is affirmed 
of God’s words. 

Verses 32, 33.—But of that day or that hour knoweth no one, 
not even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Futher. 
Take ye heed, watch and pray: for ye know not when the time is: 
The hour and day here referred to are the hour and day of 
the second coming, as we cannot doubt. Of the exact time 
of this event the Son himself, as well as the angels, is de- 
clared not to have knowledge. This statement must be 
interpreted in consistency with the declarations which Jesus 
makes concerning himself, and which seg forth his divine 
attributes. When thus interpreted, we are led to explain 
this want of knowledge as connected with the self-imposed 
limitations attendant upon the assumption of the, human 
nature. The divine-human Son had the two natures in 
mysterious union, and it was a thing involved, as we may 
say, in the union; that there should be indications both of 
the human and of thedivine. The words “neither the Son” 
are omitted in some texts of Matthew, but they probably 
belong to the original text in both Gospels, The words of 
verse 33 set forth the duty of the disciples in view of the 
uncertainty of the time. This duty was to watch and pray. 
In Matthew (Matt. 24 : 42) we have the words, ‘ Watch 
therefore: for ye know not on what day your Lord cometh ;” 
and (Matt. 24: 44) “Be ye also ready: for in an hour that ye 
think not the Son of man cometh.” These verses accord 
with and explain this verse in Mark. The duty of prayer is 
added by Mark, according to the reading of the best text. 
In view of the great event itself, and of their ignorance as to 
when it might take place, it became the disciples to accom- 
pany their watchfulness with constant prayer to God. 

Verses 34-37.—It is as when a man, sojourning in another 
country, having left his house, and given authority to his servants, 
to each one his work, commanded also the porter to watch. Watch 
therefore: for ye know not when the lord of the house cometh, 
whether at even, or at midnight, or at cock crowing, or in the 
morning ; lest coming suddenly he find you sleeping. And what 
I say unto you I say unto all, Watch: The word “it,” at the 
beginning of verse 34, may refer to the coming of the Lord, 
or to the whole matter of watchfulness with reference to that 
event. The peculiar construction of this verse seems to 
indicate that the man is conceived of as having already left 
his house, after giving the proper delegated authority, to- 
gether with his appropriate work, to each one of his servants, 
and then, just before his departure on his journey, giving the 
command to the porter to watch for his return. The illus- 
tration or parable is added, evidently, as giving emphasis to 
the command to watch, and to the importance of fulfilling it. 
The four watches of the night, of three hours each, from six 
o’clock in the evening to six in the morning, are designated 
by the words “even” (6 to 9 o’clock), “midnight” (9 to 12), 
“cock crowing” (12 to 3), and “morning” (3 to 6). The 
night hours seem to be alluded to because of the desire to 
emphasize the thought of suddenness and unexpectedness, 
The words “what I say unto you I say unto all,” seem 
designed to extend the force of the command to all believers, 





and not simply to the disciples to whom Jesus was speaking. 
All Christians should watch and pray. 
Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


When one has at some period of his life filled the post of 
sentinel in the night, in the midst of a forest, near a hostile 
army, and has borne the responsibility of the defense, not 
only of this point, but of the safety of the whole army to 
which he belongs, then he understands the meaning of the 
word “ watch.” That mother who during long nights seated 
by the pillow of her sick child has closely observed the 
slightest changes in its countenance and the feeblest sounds 
which escape from its oppressed breast, also knows what it is 
to watch, 

In ordinary life, that which makes us watch is always some 
great expectation; it may be a sudden attack, or a stroke 
which would sever a tender bond, or some other expectation, 
and with the feeling of responsibility attending a single mo- 
ment of negligence and the least forgetfulness. 

It is the same in the spiritual life. In order to arouse our 
vigilance, and keep it continually exercised, it is necessary 
to have a great expectation to which a grave responsibility 
is attached. Jesus Christ understood this, and provided for 
it. The expectation which he has placed before us is his 
return, and the responsibility connected with this expecta- 
tion is our own salvation,—the salvation of those belonging 
to us, and even to a certain extent the salvation of the world. 

The expectation of the Lord’s return is not a matter of the 
intellectual life, as if we should be engaged with the number 
of days, months, and years which could still pass away before 
that event. This expectation is a matter of the moral life; 
it is a state of soul, an attitude of heart; it is the gaze fixed 
on high to that heaven whence he whom we expect must 
return. His returning may last during a greater or lesser 
time. It began even on that day when the Lord was seated 
on his throne; for from that day the Lord began to return 
on the clouds from heaven, as he said to the Sanhedrin some 
hours before his passion: “ Henceforth shall ye see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming on the 
clouds of heaven” (Matt. 26: 64). The Pentecost was the 
first step of his coming; the judgment of the Jewish people 
was another. All the awakenings which go forth in the 
Church, all the judgments which are fulfilled in the world, 
are the successive steps of the coming of this Lord who 
returns invisibly. Every time that a believer is called away 
from this world it is the Lord’s hand which is extended to 
receive him,—as the owner of a field gathers the ripe corn, 
the first-fruits of his harvest. How much longer this return- 
ing will last, we do not know; the Lord himself did not know 
when he was here on earth. But we know that the arrival 
will take place, that it will.come to us whether living or 
dead ; and we must understand that to watch is to live in the 
constant expectation of this arrival, and to prepare ourselves 
for it,—for this event will be decisive for us. Our future 
condition will all depend upon the state of mind in which 
we and those belonging to us will be found at that moment. 
“So that,” St. Paul says, “I may win Christ, and that I may 
be found in him ... that I might attain unto the [glorious] 
resurrection of the dead,’—this first resurrection of which 
the arrival of Jesus will be the signal (Phil. 3: 8, 11). 

In the parable which finishes our lesson, Jesus speaks of a 
porter who should be on the watch, so as to open the door of 
the house at the moment when the master returns, If the 
pastors are the porters entrusted with opening the dcors of 
their churches to the Lord, each one of us is the porter 
entrusted with opening the door of his own heart and the 
hearts of those belonging to him. In order that his arrival 
may not be a surprise to us, and a source of fear, let us 
hasten to open our hearts to him from this time forth, that 
he may dwell there, and, according to the expression of St. 
Paul, let us “clothe ourselves with him” (Rom. 13 ; 14). 
Let us put away from our hearts the vanity of this world, 
which has judged him to be unworthy to live among men, 
and has nailed him to the cross, Let us live with our eyes 
fixed upon this Son of God who is returning, so that he may 
upon his arrival find us among the number of his own, and 
that he may take us to himself in the Father’s house, where 
he wishes that we may always be with him (John 14: 3). 

Neuchdtel, Switzerland. 


COMING AS THE LIGHTNING COMES. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 





If, in speaking of any modern minister, one is overheard 
to say, “He believes in the Second Advent,” do not some 
bystanders immediately infer, with a sort of pitiful regret, 
that he is a religious crank ? 

Two things at once have lately come to my observation. 
Upon the public platform at an anniversary meeting, a 
speaker, excitedly alluding to the common or orthodox view, 
exclaimed: “ Why! Christ has been coming constantly; he 
has been coming ever since Adam sinned; he has been all 








the time coming; he has been coming ever since he went 


away!” And actual applause went around the hall, as if the 
audience felt relieved. 

Then, in several later collections I found a hymn which I 
thought was on the whole good for certain uses in sanctuary 
services. It opens with the line, “Jesus came, the heavens 
adoring,” and consists of five stanzas, each of which men- 
tions two ways in which “Jesus comes.’ That is to say, it 
declares ten forms of manifestation in the advent of our 
Saviour, all voiced properly near the last with the line, 
“ Jesus comes, whate’er befalls us.” What can be the mean- 
ing of such a statement has no explication unless the usual 
phraseology might be accepted; namely, “a spiritual coming 
is intended.” In a fine and welcome sense, this is certainly 
true; but if the purpose is to antagonize the old view which 
is found in all our theologies of Christ’s personal coming, 
it is not. 

Is there any real agreement to be found anywhere upon 
the general subject which these two lessons in Mark’s Gospel 
are introducing? 

One expression there is which Jesus Christ employed twice. 
It is remarkable for a figure of speech the most forcible and 
picturesque he ever gave to the world. It refers to one 
special coming of his at the last day of this dispensation. It 
certainly suggests that this will be conspicuous beyond all 
possibility of mistake or confusion: “For as the lightning, 
that lighteneth out of the one part under heaven, shineth 
unto the other part under heaven; so shall also the Son of 
man be in his day.” 

This our Lord said on two occasions, months apart in time, 
before different audiences,—once the Pharisees, then his dis- 
ciples,—in localities widely separated,—once in Perea, then 
on the Mount of Olives,—in nearly the same language, and 
with exactly the same comparison. He is surely to be under- 
stood that the Lord would come in person, and every human 
being would know it when he did come, just as plainly, so 
the figure says, as he would know when the lightning lit 
the sky. 

That does not mean “a spiritual coming,” whatever the 
expression is designed to signify on the lips of those who use 
it. There is this personal coming which is distinct from any 
other sort of coming. What is the doctrine of the churches 
upon this point? Is there any one who can be trusted to 
voice it now, or phrase it to our acceptance safely ? 

Let us lay alongside of this passage another just as familiar 
to us as this is,—the one we generally quote as a proof (Acts 1: 
10, 11): “And while they looked stedfastly toward heaven 
as he went up, behold, two men stood by them in white 
apparel; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have 
seen him go into heaven.” The most convenient comment 
for me at this moment is found in the lectures of John 
Dick, so long a professor, honored and famous, in the Divinity 
School of Glasgow. The plain statement of such a man may 
be considered trustworthy and final, as the utterance of the 
churches of every name, else there is no force in authority as 
a help in this discussion. He says, after noting that wonder- 
ful spectacle of the “two men in white” who appeared to the 
disciples straining their tearful eyes after the vanishing form 
of Jesus: 

“The chief thing, to which the angels called the attention 
of the disciples, and to which ours should be directed, is the 
certainty of his (Christ’s) second coming; for this is an event 
which, although an object of dreadful expectation to the 
unbelieving and impenitent, is fraught with hope and joy to 
those who love and obey the truth. The person who will 
appear will be ‘that same Jesus who was taken up into 
heaven,’ clothed with the same nature, sustaining the same 
relations to us, animated with the same love, and carry- 
ing on the same gracious design. Ten thousand tongues 
will hail him with accents of exultation and triumph: ‘ Lo, 
this is our God; we have waited for him, and he will save 
us: this is the Lord; we have waited for him, we will be 
glad and rejoice in his salvation.’ Then shall the disciples 
be again gathered to their Master, and the sheep to their 
Shepherd. Oh, how joyful the meeting, so long promised, so 
eagerly expected! It will be the day of the gladness of his 
heart, to behold around him those for whom he died upon 
the cross, and has ever since ministered in heaven. It will 
be a source of ineffable felicity to them to see him whose 
glory was the subject of their contemplations in this world, 
to be taken under his immediate care, to be admitted to the 
most intimate fellowship with him, and to know that no 
event shall ever separate them again. Such was the comfort- 
able prospect which the words of the angels gave to the 
disciples; and we need not wonder that their fears and sor- 
rows were dispelled, and that, as we are informed in another 
place, ‘they worshiped him, and returned to Jerusalem with 
great joy: and were continually in the temple, praising and 
blessing God.’ ” 

It may be assumed, then, that this is the creed of the 
churches, as interpreted by one of the soundest expositors of 
modern times. But as a single text is not altogether conclu- 


sive when kept away from what may be “the analogy of the 
faith,” we come at once to the broader form of inquiry: 











What is really the orthodox doctrine concerning the second 
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advent of our Lord Jesus Christ, as deduced from the 
whole Scriptures ? 

Now, I presume I could be trusted to fashion the answer 
to my own question, and phrase the common belief in lan- 
guage of my own choosing; and I certainly could write it 
out more expeditiously than I could patiently copy the words 
of others. But I judge it would be safer, when I am seeking 
to command a calm conviction, to rehearse some considered 
and published formulas of statement of one whom we are all 
disposed to honor. I do not forget that Charles James Fox 
said, “Great authorities are arguments.” So I turn with 
implicit confidence and a real delight to the testimony of 
Charles Hodge,—clarum et venerabile nomen,—as an authority 
whose teaching will carry weight the moment it is given. 

“The common church doctrine,” he says, “is that there is 
to be a second, personal, visible, and glorious advent of the 
Son of God, and that the events which are to précede that 
advent are: First, the universal diffusion of the gospel, or, as 
our Lord expresses it, che gathering of the elect; this is the 
yoeation of the Christian Church. Second, the conversion of 
the Jews, which is to be national; as their casting away was 
national, although a remnant was saved, so their conversion 
may be national, although some may remain obdurate. Third, 
the coming of Antichrist.” According to his custom, Dr. 
Hodge immediately proceeds to rehearse and discuss these 
points, one after another, seeking to establish them with an 
extensive citation of passages from every part of the Word of 
God, and settling stedfastly each in his turn. 

But he pauses in the beginning to pay his respects to one 
modern school of objectors who are accustomed to explain 
everything said anywhere about the second advent as if it were 
a mere mystical affair and the language must refer to some 
“spiritual” manifestation of his power, and not to any bodily 
or conspicuous personal coming. He admits freely that the 
words “coming of the Lord” are often used in the Scripture 
passages for any signal manifestation of the Saviour’s presence 
either for judgment or mercy. He says: “There is a coming 
of Christ, true and real, which is not outward and visible.” 
And he quotes texts that are quite to the point as proofs. 
But then he proceeds to de‘end his main proposition; namely, 
that, beyond all this, che Bible teaches a second appearing of 
the Son of God, which will be “visible and glorious.” 

1, This he argues first, from the analogy between the second 
and first advents. As the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem was 
predicted to be and certainly was personal and visible, so his 
second coming must be a personal and conspicuous coming. 
“The advent in both cases is predicted in very nearly the 
same terms.” And then he quotes Acts 3: 19-21. 

2. Then, again, it is argued that the second advent must 
be visible and personal from the direct assertions of the Scrip- 
ture. And the earliest of the proof-passages adduced is that 
verse (Acts 1: 9-11) to which we have made allusion already. 
Dr. Hodge does not seem to think this needs any exposition. 
He adds only one pithy comment: “ His second coming is 
to be as visible as his ascension; they saw him go, and they 
shall see him come.” There he drops it; it will be “this 
same Jesus.” 

3. In the next place, the circumstances attending the second 
advent prove that it is to be personal and visible. It is to 
be “in the clouds; with power and great glory; with the 
holy angels; with all the sainis;” it is to be “ with a shout, 
and the voice of the archangel.” 

4. Once more, the effects ascribed to Christ’s second advent 
are such as to prove that it will be personal and visible. All 
the tribes of the earth shall mourn; the dead, both small 
and great, are to arise; the wicked shall call on the rocks 
and hills to fall on them, and cover them from the vision of 
Jesus’ face; the saints are to be caught up to meet him in 
the air; the heavens and the earth are to flee away at his 
presence. There can be no such effects from any mere spir- 
itual advent. 

5. To all this Dr. Hodge adds for his fifth and final argu- 
ment a grouping of passages to show that the inspired apostles 
all understood Christ to predict and promise his second 
coming in person. They spoke again and again of this as 
their chief joy and expectation, as the one “blessed hope” 
for all believers. Note specially 1 Thessalonians 4; 14-18, 

Our task is finished just here; this is the common view 
concerning the second advent. It is of no use to attempt to 
discharge passages like these of their meaning with a mere 
platform declamation. Not in this sense—not in answer to 
these predictions and promises, which every one finds in the 
New Testament—has our Lord been “coming again ever 
since he went away.” He has not been here at all since the 
grand ascension morning. He has never yet once come in 
any such manner that we may consider the prophecies ful- 
filled. Lightning is remarkable for two peculiarities which 

are inalienable, inimitable, sad unmistakable. It always 
strikes suddenly, and it is, always conspicuous when it falls 
through the heavens “out of the east ... even unto the 
west.” No one with his senses about him could miss such a 
thing as a flash of lightning. 

No, not if one were watching for it with a purpose. And 
this is the entire aim of our Lord in these final chapters of 
the various Gospels: he is insisting that we shall be on the 


that we should lose the chance, if we keep looking, any more 
than we should lose the lightning: so is it with the coming 
of the Son of man. Hence the warning: “ Watch there- 
fore: for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the 
Son of man cometh.” 

Does any one who missed his opportunity of seeing the 
sunrise on the Rigi remember how sorry he was afterwards 
to think he first missed the sound of the horn which warned 
him a half-hour before to come from his room out on the 
terrace so as to be ready? Alas! many a man shall think 
of the warnings he disregarded as well as the chances he lost. 

There was in the papers, a little while ago, the story of a 
faithful peasant who lived out in the Welsh Mountains. He 
was poor and simple, not knowing much of the great world 
around him; but he much loved the Lord that loved him 
enough to die for him, And he used to go every night out 
under the stars just before he sought his bed, and also a 
moment before dawn, so as to see if he could find any sign of 
the dear Saviour’s arrival. Men laughed at his simplicity; 
but he kept it up a whole lifetime, year after year, with a 
wistful longing. Is it a fact, will it prove positively true, 
that you and I will one day look on the face John knew so 
well, and Peter never forgot, and Mary loved to meet in the 
gloaming at Bethany? Shall we know him when he comes? 
Will he be glad to be told how trustfully we have waited for 
him, and how long we have kept talking to each other about 
him? How pleasant it appears to us, now that we learn it 
is so real, that he may be here almost any hour! And when 
he comes, we can say, “ We were watching for thee!” 


New York City. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


After that tribulation, the sun shall be darkened (v. 24). We 
have no right to take it for granted that every season of trial 
shall be immediately followed by a season of rejoicing. A 
time of darkness may be only the precursor of yet greater 
darkness. Sorrow may come upor sorrow, and gloom upon 
gloom, Nor are we to suppose that this is because of God’s 
purpose of chastening those children of his who feel the force 
of these saddening providences. It is all in his plan, from 
the beginning. The reason for it we shall know by and by. 
That it is well as it is, we may feel confident, while the rea- 
sons for it are hid from our sight. Let no one of us, there- 
fore, wonder that after a period of special tribulation there 
comes to him a season of special darkness and gloom. 

Then shall they see the Son of man coming in.clouds with great 
power and glory (v. 26). During the times of tribulation and 
of darkness believers may be comforted in the conviction that 
their Lord is over all, and that after these times he shall be 
seen coming in clouds with great power and glory. This 
conviction can be a means of cheer even while the times of 
tribulation and of darkness are present ; for, until these times 
have passed, the brightness of our Lord’s reappearing cannot 
come. The very night itself is welcome to those who know 
that as soon as it has gone a loved friend is to make his 
appearance, to be with them always thenceforward. - 

Heaven and earth shall pass away: but my words shall not pass 
away (v.31). There is nothing in this world that is so sure 
as one of God’s promises, The man who rests on his Saviour’s 
promise, that his daily support shall be added to him who 
seeks first the kingdom of God, has a surer competency than 
if he had a million of dollars to draw from in the strongest 
bank of the civilized world. This is a truth that is verified 
in the practical experience of Christians every day, all the 
world over. Faith is better than funds. No man need hesi- 
tate to quit a bad business, or to keep away from one, and to 
trust his Saviour to take care of him, whenever there is an 
issue between trusting the Lord without any means of sup- 
port, and depending upon a means of support which the Lord 
does not approve. 

Of that day or that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. Take ye heed, watch and 
pray: for ye know not when the time is (vs. 32, 33). It ought 
to be evident to us that no study of the signs of the times, or 
of the text of the Bible, will enable any man, however curious 
or learned or saintly he may be, to know more about this 
subject than Jesus Christ and the angels knew when he spoke 
these words, Yet there has hardly been a time since that 
day when Christian scholars, or Christian ignoramuses, have 
not supposed that they were a little in advance of this stand- 
ard of knowledge. On the other hand, the fact that we can- 
not know beforehand the time of Christ’s coming does not 
relieve us of the duty of being on the watch for it. It is 
because we do not know the time that we must watch for the 
time. If a man wants to see the meteors that flash across 
the sky in the nights of August and November, he must be 
all the more watchful because he cannot know beforehand 
when they are coming. The lookout on the ocean steamer’s 
mast-head must be none the less watchful against icebergs, 
or headlands, or passing vessels, because he cannot know 
when they are to show themselves; and the denser the fog, 
the keener his watch must be. The time of Christ’s second 
coming is concealed from us. The fact of that coming is fore- 





Watoh for his sudden return to the world. It is not possible 





event, but in prayerful watchfulness for it, is as plainly and 
as positively enjoined upon us as is the requirement of any 
one of the ten commandments. ? 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
WATCH—PRAY, 


Where the Son of man chooses not to know,’it becomes us 
to be modest in our assertion of knowledge. Christ spoke of 
this whole advent, not to give knowledge that puffeth up, but 
to provoke a watchful spirit. It would be little use to know 
when the destruction of Jerusalem would come; of great 
use to vigilantly seek to know the Lord’s will, and doit. To 
know the exact date of that dire event, would have been to 
distract and perhaps to drive the people out to starvation 
before the time. God could keep his own in peace in their 
homes, and deliver them at the last moment, if they would 
watch and pray. 

Every effort to fix the time of the final coming of the Lord 
has been disastrous. The believers in definite times have 
been more anxious to insist on their knowledge than to save 
the world. Christ’s way is better. Let the day and hour 
remain unknown, and let the people watch. 

Doubtless there is to be a personal coming of the Son of 
man in the clouds with great power and glory (v. 26). But 
since the angel says, in Acts1:11, it is to be the “same Jesus” 
we knew on earth, we are filled with hope. : 

What a sublime assumption of omniscience and authority 
in verse 31! Prophecy is history written beforehand. 

The wires over our heads are full of financial, civil, and 
domestic affairs. Few but the watcher at the receiving in- 
strument know it. He knows of deaths, wars, peace, and 
national triumphs, as they occur. So, if we keep our spiritual 
eyes open, we shall know of the progress of Christ’s kingdom 
as it occurs, and be watching for the final triumph. 

Some night, or morning, he will knock at our door. Blessed 
is he that is found watching. Signs of his coming are sources 
of great joy to believers, The heart’s dearest love comes 
home. Holy living and godliness will hasten the coming 
(2 Pet. 3: 12). 

Since watching against temptations, pride, the Devil, false 
doctrine, false feeling, is a necessity of Christian life, Christ 
uses our zeal to know the future as a means of developing a 
watchful spirit. 

Keenness in watching is developed by persistence in pray- 
ing (Mark 14: 38). 

Denver, Colo. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This lesson follows closely on that for last Sunday. Since 
all the evils of which the Master spoke were sure to come 
upon the people of that generation, it was fitting that he 
should command his disciples to be on the lookout lest they 
should be ensnared in the calamities through their own care- 
lessness. Was it cruelty, or was it kindness, that led Jesus to 
warn his followers? Yet there are those in our days who 
dare to teach that the warnings of the Word of God find 
their origin in the desire to terrify people for no good! .Of 
course, the main thought of the lesson is found in the word 
“watch.” A little careful study of what the Master said will 
reveal the fact that there are some things to be watched 
against, and there are other things to be watched for. Lead 
the class to look at these two classes of things. - 

1. Things Against Which We Are to Watch.—Temptations 
did not die with the Apostles. Nor are temptations found 
in times of persecution only. Times of prosperity are full 
of them, and in some respects are more dangerous than times 
of adversity. One of the great temptations to which the 
disciples were to be exposed was the liability to deception in 
matters of religion. New teachers were to arise, with false 
doctrines, who would lead them away from the truth. These 
deceivers were to be very clever, plausible men, who, if it 
were possible, would deceive the very elect. Now just so 
there are in our times many who think that they are wise 
above that which is written. Even the younger ones in our 
schools are tempted in this way by those who are their 
seniors, Among the Germans, for example, there are many 
who speak as though “nature” were God. The scientific 
name for this false teaching is pantheism, but;there are many 
who believe thus who never heard the name “ pantheism.” In 
our day, a poet extols “The Light of Asia,” as though that 
were better than the Light of the World. Scientific religion 
fills many minds with delight; for it excludes all miracles, 
all revelation, all certainty, of heaven, and, in fact, pretty 
much everything that the Bible includes. A novelist invents 
a new gospel, and praises a kind of Jesus who never lived, 
and thousands run, and read, and admire—and perish! The 
air is full of new “isms” and “ologies.” And some cry 
“Lo! here,” and others “Lo! there,” so that the young man 
hardly knows what to believe. To all, our lesson sends a 
strong word of warning. Whatever goes against the word 
of the Master, and whoever lays claims to be wiser than he 
is false, and must be resisted as false. 





told to us, The duty of living, not only in expectancy of this 


But besides these temptations to false doctrine, there aré 
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also many temptations to evil practice, against which we are 
to watch. Only two days later the Lord had to say to his 
disciples, “Watch ye and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.” 
Now most young Christians act as though the Master had 
said, “Watch and pray after ye get into temptation.” It is 
a good thing to try and get out of trouble after you are in it, 
but it is a far betterthing not to get yourself into trouble. 
So in the matter of sin, it may be well to try and get pardon 
after the sin has been committed, but it is a far better thing 
not to fall into the sin at all. This is what the Lord wants 
his disciples to do. It is well, after you have fallen through 
the thin ice, to scramble out; but is it not better not to go on 
the thin ice? Many a young man has lost his life because 
he would not act in accordance with this suggestion. And 
many a young man has gone to a drunkard’s grave, because 
he has not been wise enough to keep away from the tempta- 
tion of evil associates. Nitro-glycerine is a good thing to 
keep away from altogether, and so all sin is best when it is 
farthest away from our hearts. 

2. Things For Which We Are to Watch.—Christ told his 
disciples that they were to watch for his second coming. He 
told them that: he was going on “a far journey,” but none 
the less he bade them watch. In verse 37 he broadened out 
the command so that it includes you and me. Jesus may 
not come in our lifetime, but we are to be in the attitude of 
those who are looking for him. That he will come again is 
sure, and that he will come suddenly is also sure. That his 
coming will be like a snare to many, he himself says. 
“Watch ye therefore: ... lest coming suddenly he find you 
sleeping.” 

There are other things for which it is well to watch, and 
in some classes it may be well to put the emphasis on this 
point. As we watch against things that injure us, so we should 
watch for things which help us in our Christian lives. The 
young disciple who is on the lookout for good books, and 
for helpful surroundings, is sure to grow in grace very fast. 
The good captain not only watches against storms, but he 
looks out for favoring winds and helpful currents, so that by 
taking advantage of them he may make better speed toward 
his desired haven. Carelessness lies at the root of much 
coldness. 

So too the young Christian (and the old one too) may have 
a care for opportunities of doing good. Half of the prayers 
in our meetings never come to anything, because they are so 
hypocritical. Howso? We pray for growth in grace, when 
all the time we are careless to grow in that grace which we 
have. We ask fora revival, and at the same time we are 
not at all watchful to be revived ourselves. All this isa 
kind of mockery, and God never yet answered the prayer of 
any mocker. I fancy, if we were only on the lookout to 
improve every opportunity of usefulness that presents itself, 
we never should have half time enough to do what we felt 
needed to be done every day. Opportunities! They are as 
thick as bees in a hive, if only we are on the watch for them. 
Remember that God will hold you responsible for the lost 
opportunities, that slipped past you unobserved, as much as 
for duties that you distinctly refused to pérform., “Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did'it not to me.” 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


This lesson, even more than the preceding, cannot well be 
taught verse by verse to little children. But they may be 
told that these are the words of Jesus with his disciples as he 
talked of his coming again. They may learn of the truth 
of his words, the certainty of his coming to each one of us, 
and the meaning of his bidding to be on the watch. 

Where did Jesus sit and look at Jerusalem and the 
Temple? Of what did he talk to his disciples, as they spoke 
of the Temple and its stones? What is our golden text for 
to-day? How many times do we read in this chapter that 
Jesus said “Take heed”? Just as many times we find that 
he said “Watch.” What is it to watch? Could a sleepy 
watchman guard the city well? Could a man asleep at the 
wheel guide the vessel safely across the waves, and away 
from the dangerous rocks? To watch, then, one must be 
wide awake,—on the lookout. The disciples had asked 
Jesus about the signs that Jerusalem was to be destroyed, 
and the signs of his coming again. What were some of 
the troubles he said should come before the destruction 
of Jerusalem? 

The Son of Man Coming.—It was not so needful for them 
or for us to know when he shall come, as to know that he 
surely will come again. In two more days from that time he 
was to be betrayed, abused, then put to a shameful death; 
but as he sat in the evening shadows, he told them of the Son 
of man coming in clouds with great power and glory. He 
will send his angels and gather together all his own,—the 
living and the dead, all that ever have loved him. On the 
Mount of Olives fig-trees were growing all around. Jesus 
told them to learn from the fig-tree to look and see the 
tender branches and young leaves. When they looked, 
would they not know that the summer was near? Have you 


trees? Do you see that the earth has on her green carpet, 
and blossoms are opening-in the sunlight? Have you felt 
glad and happy as you said, “Summer is coming, to bring 
roses and flowers”? Jesus will fulfil all his word as surely 
as summer follows the springtime; even more surely, for he 
says, “ Heaven and _— shall pass away: but my words 
shall not pass away.’ 

7e Know Not When.—He is coming; but he said that not 
even the angels in heaven know the time’ of his coming to 
earth again. Angels knew when he was born in Bethlehem, 
they came to him in the desert and in the garden, they know 
in heaven and rejoice when a sinner repents, they sat in the 
empty tomb on Easter morning; but they do not know “of 
that day and that hour.” That is why Jesus bade us watch, 
and be always ready. To teach this, he spoke one of his last 
parables, The Son of man, he said, is as a man taking a far 
journey. Would a house owner, going away for a long time, 
arrange to have his house and all his property kept safely in his 
absence? So this man called each of his servants before him, 
gave to each one his work to do, and commanded the porter, 
the servant who kept the door, to watch; and then he went 
away. Ought the servants all to be just as faithful as when 
they saw the Master’s eye was upon them? Suppose they 
cared more to feast and drink, play and sleep, than to do 
their work! Would a wise servant remember that the 
Master said, “ You do not know when I will come; perhaps 
in the evening, or at midnight, or at the cock crowing, as the 
day begins to dawn, or in the morning”? Jesus said again 
to his disciples, as they heard the parable, “ What I say unto 
you I say unto all, Watch.” Suppose weeks and months 
passed, and the master did not return,—were they tired of 
watching? If they knew when a thief was coming, would 
not all be awake, ready to defend the Master’s property? 
How would a wise servant do? Peter and Paul both said, 
“The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the night.” 
How would a foolish servant do, if the lord delayed his 
coming? - He would quarrel with his fellow-servants, be wild 
and drunken; and when he had not a thought or a care his 
master would suddenly stand before him. 

Watch and Pray.—He that is to come suddenly, bade us 
watch and pray; he taught us to pray, and promised to hear 
and answer prayer. Long after Jesus had gone back to heaven, 
and all the disciples except John, the beloved-one, had gone 
to heaven with him, he came again to John with messages to 
his Church, and permitted John to look as through an open 
door and see the rewards for those who are found watching 
and ready when the Master comes. To one of these churches, 
Christ sent this message, and through them to every one that 
has been warned to watch and pray: “ Remember therefore 
how thou hast received and heard... . If therefore thou shalt 
not watch, I will come on thee as a thief, and thou shalt not 
know what hour I will come upon thee.” 

How Can Children Watch ?—The little child who thinks of 
Jesus every day, who prays to him and loves him, will be 
always ready for his coming) ready for Jesus to dwell in his 
heart in a long life, or ready to go to him in heaven. There 
is but one thing which does come alike to everybody on the 
earth. It is death; that will surely come to each, one by one. 
There was oncé a man whosaid he didn’t believe the Bible. 
He said he couldn’t understand it; that it was about old times 
that were different now, and that some of the chapters had 
nothing but hard names. A friend asked him to read one 
chapter that he would show him; to read it carefully, and 
prove to him if it was not true then and the same way now. 
Oh, yes! that was easy enough; he was willing to do that. 
His friend gave him a chapter in Genesis, about people with 
strange names; and after the story of each man, except one, 
he found the same words: “and he died.” Could he deny 
that? Isn’t it just so now? he thought; and some day men 
will call my name, and say, “He died.” God used that old- 
time chapter to teach that wicked man to watch and pray: 
and be ready for death. Do little children everdie? Happy 
little ones, that he takes in his arms to praise him forever in 
heaven! And he is saying every day to those who weep over 
little graves, “Suffer little children ...to come unto me.” 
But he wants many children to live and grow up to teach 
others how to watch and pray, how to be always ready; 
whether Jesus comes in the early morning of life, or to the 
busy father or mother, full of work and care, or whether he 
waits until old age, and then takes his tired servant to rest 
forever with him, And so we must all watch, and all pray, 
and all try to serve truly while we wait. 

Louisville, Ky. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


When will the period of desolation to the Jewish nation 
be fulfilled ? (Luke 21: 20, 24.) What great event have we 
reason to believe will close that period of desolation? (vs. 
24-26.) How shall the Jewish nation know when their time 
of redemption approaches? (Luke 21 ; 27,28.) Why has God 
not given more definite knowledge to his children respecting 
the times of these things? (Acts 1:7.) Give further Scrip- 


ture proof of the literal coming of the Son of man in the 





noticed, in these May days, the.green leaves unfolded on the 









then reign in person upon earth, or over the earth? In the 
consummation of all things, where shall he dwell with his 
people? (Rev. 21: 1-3.) How shall Jesus’ power be mani- 
fested, when he comes in the clouds of heaven? (vy. 27; 
Phil. 3; 21.) 

When only can prophecy be interpreted with any great 
degree of accuracy in the details? (vs. 28,29.) What loss 
then shall we surely suffer, if we are not familiar with the 
prophecies? What did Jesus declare concerning the time of 
certain fulfilments? (v. 30.) Did he use the word “genera- 
tion” to mean the Jewish nation, or to cover a future period 
measured by an ordinary life, or to refer to the days of men 
then living? Did he include all, or only a part, of the things 
he then foretold in the term “these things”? What one 
thing was fulfilled A. D. 70 which was also typical? What 
prospect is there of our discovering in advance the date of 
the Lord’s next coming? (v. 32.) How shall we answer 
those who profess to announce the date? (v. 33.) What 
opportunity shall we have for preparation to meet the Lord, 
when we know his time has come? (Matt. 24: 38, 39.) How 
long is it safe to say, “My lord delayeth his coming”? (vs. 
34, 35; Matt. 24: 42-51.) What is embraced in watching 
for the Son of man? What is the greatest danger that 
menaces the Christian to-day? (v. 36.) To what class of 
people was this sermon primarily addressed? (v. 3; Isa. 62: 
6; Ezek. 3:17,18.) To whom is it peculiarly applicable? 
(v. 37.) 

Philadelphia. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





JESUS IS COMING. 


HOW? 
WEN? 


“A crown .. 
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WATCH YE THEREFORE 


FOR SIGNS OF HIS COMING. 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR WORK. 
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TEMPTATION, 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Day of judgment, day of wonders.” 

“Lo! he comes, with clouds descending.” 
“The day of wrath, that dreadful day.” 

“ When thou, my righteous judge, shalt come.” 
“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“The Saviour bids us watch and pray.” 
“Christian, seek not yet repose.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM, 

THE WATCHMAN.—In the East, which knows not the happy 
and secure municipal arrangements of Western lands, every 
one must be his own policeman. The state punishes, but 
leaves the prevention and detection of theft and robbery to 
the individual interested. Hence the watchman is a neces- 
sary and important personage everywhere. Not only in the 
vineyards of the watch-towers of which mention has been 
made in a former note, but in the houses and villages, the 
watchman is needful. It is only in the walled cities, where 
there is a garrison, that the security of the place rests in the 
hands of the authorities. And so it was of old. The un- 
changed arrangements of Oriental houses explain the duties 
and importance of the watchman. In the castle of the great 
man there was a tower over the gateway, and on the roof of 
this he kept a lookout during the day. Such was the watch- 
man of the palace of Jezreel, who recognized the charioteer- 
ing of Jehu, as he drove furiously up the plain of Esdraelon. 
But the private house had no such tower, nor was ‘there any 
lookout post. All Eastern houses above the class of a cottage 
are built round a square, and frequently with another inner 
square behind the front area. The rooms all look into the 
square, those on the ground-floor frequently without front 
walls, but merely curtains to secure a certain..amount of 
privacy, and the upper story having a balcony projecting all 
round, by which to pass from chamber tochamber. Not one 
of these has a window to the outside. The only window look- 
ing outwards is a grille over the doorway sometimes projecting 
in a sort of bay, and closely latticed, by which the ladies may 














clouds (Acts1: 11). Have we reason to believe that he will 


peep unseen up and down the street. Such was the window 
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through which the mother of Sisera is represented as look- 
ing; such was that through which Jezebel taunted Jehu, 
little wotting of the faithless chamberlains behind her, ever 
ready to follow the rising sun. Below this solitary casement 
is'the only entrance, and within the gateway the porter’s 
lodge. As the door is always kept fastened, the porter must 
ever be on the watch; for there could be no greater indignity 
than for the master or any visitor to be kept waiting after 
they have knocked. The porter on the alert at once demands 
the name before he opens; as in the parable of the Ten 
Virgins, he refuses to open at all to unwelcome guests. The 
thief does not attempt a surprise by the door. He digs 
through the wall of the house behind,—a comparatively easy 
task where the walls are, as is usually the case, built of stone 
and clay instead of cement, and his tool a mattock, a sort of 
hoe and pickax combined. As the family usually sleep up- 
stairs, and in summer on the flat roof, the access to which is 
generally by a flight of steps outside, and not accessible from 
the inside, the safety of the ground-floor depends on the 
vigilance of the porter, who is the only member of the house- 
hold on the area. I have frequently, when traveling in 
Northern Syria in summer, slept on the house-top with the 
family who had offered me hospitality. Where there was a 
porter, we were literally locked out for the night, and had 
to summon him to admit us for our ablutions in the morning ; 
but often, in humbler families, the master of the house care- 
fully locked up the door below, and then followed us up the 
steps on to the roof of the empty house. The Christian 
watchman has a twofold duty: first, to guard the door of his 
heart against intruders, and to be ever ready to recognize and 
obey his Master’s voice; and, secondly, to be alert against 
surprises, lest the thief break in and temptation assault him 
on the unguarded or unexpected side. 
The College, Durham, England. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


The one plain and unmistakable teaching of this lesson is, 
that our Lord and Master is coming again to this world, and 
that all who love him have a duty of watching for his coming. 
Whatever differences of opinion there may be about the time 
or the manner of his second coming, there would seem to be 
no room for doubt that he is to come, and that we ought to 
be on the watch for him. 

Three things were foretold by our Lord,—the destruction 
of Jerusalem, his second coming, and the end of the world. 

he first of these events has passed. The other two are yet 

come. It mattered little to the apostles how much time, 
if any, would intervene between the first of these events and 
the other two. Their duty was to be ready for the first of 
them, and to watch for it expectantly. If they were ready 
for that, they were ready for the others, It matters little to 
tts how much time, if any, shall intervene between the second 
of these foretold events and the third. Our duty is to be 
ready for the next coming of these events, and to watch for 
it expectantly. If we are ready for that, we are ready for 
all which follows it. 

Watching does not involve inaction. We are to work 
while we watch. But watching does involve a state of ex- 
pectancy. Every believer ought to be in a state of expectant 
readiness for his Master’s coming, every moment of his life. 
Watching does not involve a constant state of guessing over 
the present signs of the times. But watching does involve 
an unfailing readiness for whatever the day may bring forth. 
Every believer ought to be so busy at his Master’s work, and 
so full of ioving thought of his Master, that he will have no 
time for calculating the chances of his Master’s approach or 
delay, nor be in any danger of surprise if his Master appears 
at the instant. “The expectation of the Lord’s return,” says 
Dr. Godet, “is not a matter of the intellectual life, as if we 
should be engaged with the number of days, months, and 
years which could still pass away before that event. This 
expectation is a matter of the moral life; it is a state of soul, 
an attitude of heart.” 

What a power over our lives such watching as this would 
be! If we are always planning and doing, in view of the 
fact that our Lord may appear at the next moment, there is 
little danger that we shall be far astray in our spirit, our 
speech, or our conduct. There are those who live in this 
state of constant expectancy. There ought to be more, 


ADDED POINTS. 


Even in our day there are times when sun, moon, and 
stars, are shut from sight. But there is never a time when 
the Saviour is shut from the sight of those who look to him 
by faith. 

He who has no stronger confidence than that which rests 
on the unfailing permanency of the forces of nature, will be 
disappointed fn his trust. Only he whose confidence is in 
the personal God who controls nature, is beyond all danger 
of a change in the object of his confidence. 

It is “the elect” who sre to be gathered together by our 
Lord at his coming. We may puzzle ourselves hopelessly 
over the various suggested meanings of that term, if we set 
ourselves at that puzzle. But if we trust ourselves to the 


of “the elect,” to be welcomed by him as he comes and finds 
us watching for him. : 

There are signs in the natural world that we accept as 
sure. The signs in the spiritual world are even surer than 
those in the world of nature. 

If Jesus Christ did not hesitate to say that there was a 
necessary limit to his knowledge of the future while here in 
the flesh, why should we wonder that so many things are 
concealed from our knowledge in our present state? 

There is no command in the Bible more explicit and 
positive than the command to us to be in a state of constant 
watchfulness in expectation of our Lord’s return. 

We cannot now know what will be the gain to those who 
are on the watch, or the loss to those who are not watching,, 
when our Lord appears; but we can be sure’that our Lord 
has a very good reason for emphasizing the duty of our being 
on the watch for his coming. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


—__@—————. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT IN CITY 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Not every scheme of Christian activity will work equally 
well in the city and in the country. Many plans that 
have succeeded under one set of circumstances have 
failed under the other. And when a movement begun 
in one field is carried successfully into another, its con- 
tinued success is evidence of the fact that it meets a real 
want in the hearts of the people. 

An account was given in The Sunday School Times 
(June 13, 1885) of the Home Department of the Sunday- 
school, and of its workings in a small country church. 
Since May, 1887, there has been in successful operation 
a Home Department of the Sunday-school in a city 
church, the Second Reformed Church of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, a city of sixty thousand population. The Rev. 
Rufus W. Miller, the pastor of the church, writes of this 
movement as follows: 

“At first thought it might seem that there is no need of 
such a department in city Sunday-schools. But distance 
from the church prevents attendance, perhaps, as much 
in the city as in the country. Then there are Sunday 
newspapers, social and literary distractions, and tempta- 
tions, in city life, which are added reasons for a plan of 
systematic Bible study to interest those at home. 

“The average church-member needs help and method 
in his Bible study. Ruskin is hardly too severe in his 
‘Ethics of the Dust’ when he says, ‘The way the com- 
mon people read their Bibles is just like the way the 
old monks thought hedgehogs ate grapes. They rolled 
themselves, it ‘was said, over and over where the grapes 
lay on the ground; what first stuck to their spines, was 
carried off and eaten. So your hedgehoggy readers roll 
themselves over and over their Bibles, and deélare what- 
ever sticks to their spines is Scripture, and that nothing 
else is. But,’ he adds, ‘you can only get the skins of 
the texts that way; if you want their juice, you must 
press them in cluster.’ 

“There is no ‘royal road’ to the knowledge of the 
Word. Adult Christians should receive help in their 
efforts to ‘search the Scriptures.’ Surely the system of 
International lessons awaits a welcome in the homes of 
the land. 

“Let the workings of a home department in a city 
church be given as an instance. This home department 
was organized by enlisting the interest of the Sunday- 
school Teachers’ Association, and by personally inviting 
the ladies of the church to enter upon the work. A 
meeting was held at a private house, and the object and 
methods of the proposed work were explained. The 
city was divided into nine sections, and a committee of 
two ladies for each section was appointed. Married and 
middle-aged ladies were selected for the committees, as 
it was thought these would be more cordially received; 
and the results-have shown the wisdom of the selection. 
A superintendent, assistant superintendent, secretary, 
and treasurer, were also appointed. 

“ A report-card was printed on stiff cardboard, with 
spaces for names of members, and columns for recording 
the attendance upon the study of the lessons of one 
quarter. On the other side were the explanations and 
conditions of membersbip, as follows: 

1. Every member is expected to spend at least half an hour 
each Sunday in the study of the lesson for that day, unless pre- 
vented by sickness or other good cause. ; 

2. Every member will, as far as possible, endeavor to interest 
and aid the members of the family attending Sunday-school in 
the home study of the lesson, and, whenever possible, will attend 
the session of the school at the church. 





Sayiour as our Saviour, we may be sure that we are thereby 


record of your study of the lesson, marking with XX any Sun- 
day when you attend the Sunday-school at the church. 
4. Have your report card ready -by the last Sunday in each 
quarter, and give or send it to the superintendent of the home 
department, or her assistants. 
5. The collection you give will go toward the payment of the 
lesson quarterlies and the benevolent work of the church,. As 
far as we are able, you shall be made acquainted with the work 
of our school and of this department. 
Give this simple, easy plan your cordial support. Do all 
you can to assist the Master’s work. Study “the Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.” 
Sincerely yours, 
M. C. ERMENTROUT, 
Superintendent. 


“Then an explanatory circular, signed by the pastor 
and superintendent, was printed and distributed by the 
committee. This circular read as follows: 


DEAR FRIEND: Those who have given you this statement 
have explained its object. The Sunday-school of the church 
aims to have all study the Bible. It is designed for all—young 
and old. Aware that many are deprived of the privilege of the 
study of the Bible in the regular service of the Sunday-school, 
on account of age, infirmity, sickness, necessary work, distance 
from the church, and similar reasons, our Sunday-school has a 
Home Department to aid all such. 

Members of this department will study the same lesson that 
is studied in the school, and lesson helps and report-cards will 
be furnished to you for this purpose. The report-card explains 
to you the condition of membership, etc. 

We are sure you will appreciate this endeavor to help youin 
the study of God’s Word. 

Will you not co-operate with us by enrolling yourself as a 
member? Of course, you understand that this plan does not 
offer all the advantages you can have by attending the school 
at the church ; but we desire you to consider yourself a member 
of the school, and to feel free to attend whenever possible. 

The parents’ class and the men’s class, as well as the other 
classes of the Senior Department of the school, are open to you, 
You will be made welcome at all times, 


“In addition there was given to each member of the 
committee a printed slip of ‘ Directions and Sugges- 
tions,’ in this wise: 

DIRECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Remember, the success or failure of this work rests with you. 
Membership in the Home Department and interest in Bible 
study in your section depends largely upon your activity and 
faithfulness to the work. The church, the Sunday-school, the 
superintendent of the Home Department, look to you for every 
possible endeavor, and depend upon you in the work assigned 
to you. Do not disappoint them, nor the Master whom you 
serve. Visit and endeavor to reach the following persons : 

1. Every family in the church, or member not attending 
Sunday-school—old and young—who are kept for some good 
reason or poor reason from attending the school. 

2. Invalids, the aged, and those confined at home by the care 
of others. 

3. Boarders, commercial travelers, members out of the city, 
and families who have moved beyond the reach of Christian 
privileges. 

4. Families who do not attend church and any persons who 
can be’reached. Endeavor to have families in neighborhoods 
enlist their friends, neighbors, and members of their families 
away from home. 

REPORTS. 

Keep a full record of the members of the Home Department 
in your section. Record the number of persons and places 
visited, and the number of visits made each quarter. 

Collect report-cards quarterly, and hand the same to the 
proper officer, with the total number of visits, etc., made by you. 

Promptly report any cases needing the attention of Sunday- 
school teachers, superintendent, or pastor, especially where 
persons can be reached for church-membership. 

Pray for success. 

Resolve in faith to overcome obstacles. 

Aid the members as much as possible. 

Yoke-fellow true be. ' 


nd 
“Link the prayer with labor, 
Till Christ his crown shall wear.” 
Rev. 2:10; 2 Cor. 5: 14. 


“When these committees began their work, a sermon 
was preached on Bible study, and the aim of the Home 
Department was explained. ; 

“The Home Department is a regular department of the 
Sunday-school. The superintendent is elected by the 
teachers, and is considered an officer of the school, and 
the members are regarded as belonging to the school. 
The committees visit the members quarterly to receive 
reports, to distribute lesson helps, and to make social 
and religious calls. The officers correspond with mem- 
bers who are out of town. There are at present twenty- 
three enrolled who are out of the city, but still connected 
with the church. Among these are ladies, business men, 
a physician and wife, an army officer, and a member of 
Congress. No collection is asked by the committees. 
The report-card simply says: ‘ The collection you give 





3. Keep for yourself, or for yourself and others of your family 
who are also members, upon the attendauce card attached, a 


will go toward the payment of the lesson quarterlies and 
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‘the benevolent work of the church.’ Some give nothing, 

others contribute liberally. For the last three quarters 
the total amount received was over sixty-three dollars. 
The department officers and committees have a quarterly 
meeting to hear reports and plan for the work, and a 
quarterly report is made to the school. A New Year’s 
greeting in the form of a letter is sent to all the members. 

“ What have been the results? A lady of the congre- 
gation, who has good judgment, and is well qualified to 
speak, said at the outset: ‘If you have twenty-five 
members within a year, it will be doing well.’ One 
year after the department was organized, there were 
enrolled 221 members, the church school in addition 
having 475 scholars, and a mission-school of 166. The 
membership of the church is 630. 

“At the beginning of 1889, the roll stands: Officers 
3; committee-members, 15; members, 197; members 
dropped, 8; new members, 9; members died, 1; mem- 
bers connecting with another church, 2. During the 
year, also, thirteen or more transferred their member- 
ship to the sghool. 

“Tn addition to the celebration of the school, thesecond 
anniversary of the Home Department is to be observed 
by a special service. And plans are maturing to carry 
on the work more vigorously and thoroughly; for the 
unhesitating conviction of all engaged in the work is, 
that it is a simple yet effective plan of reaching the 
families of the church, and interesting them more fully 
in Bible study, in the Sunday-school, and in the church. 

“The members of the Home Department are warm in 
‘its praises. Many look forward eagerly to the visits cf 
the committee, and greet them most pleasantly. Others 
are indifferent, and take but little interest. These are 
dropped, but only when they are notified, It is certain 
that some have been induced to attend the services more 
regularly through this work, and that some have beer 
influenced to join the church. It has been the means of 
getting some to read and study their Bibles who were 
neglecting to do so. 

“Alas! it has revealed the sad fact that some church- 
members do not even look into their Bibles month after 
month. It has promoted sociability in the congregation. 
It has done and is doing good to the members of the 
committee; and to-day the Home Department of the 
Sunday-school stands secure, has a place of warm affec- 
tion in the hearts of many, is a steady and silent witness 
in the homes for Bible and family religion, and is, under 
the blessing of God, destined to do still more in bringing 
souls to Christ, and building up souls in him. Cer- 
tainly the Home Department of the Sunday-school has 
a place and sphere of usefulness in the city as well as in 
the country.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


{In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have: 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are Purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 














THE MIND OF THE CHILD* 


Two recent volumes on The Mind of the Child, which 
are of real value, contain observations made by Professor 
Preyer chiefly upon his own boy, a healthy and normal 
infant, and covering the first three years of life. The 
first volume has to do with the unfolding of the senses 
and the will, and contains much that will be of interest 
to the general reader, particularly if he has children of 
his own. It is now coming to be recognized that those 
who have to do with young infants greatly overrate the 
powers and the capacities of those infants. We are all 
inclined to read into our children what we find in our- 
selves, and to give to their actions and reactions a sig- 
nificance which they do not in fact possess. And as our 
estimate of their mental furniture is unjust, our expecta- 
tions and demands are apt to be unreasonable. We can 
scarcely expect to be successful in our efforts to assist in 
the unfolding of a mind while we are still ignorant of 
the laws according to which that mind should naturally 





* The Mind of the Child.. Part I.: The Senses and the Will. Part 
II.: The Development of the Intellect. Observations concerning 
the mental development of the human being in the first years of life. 
By W. Preyer, Protessor of Physiology in Jena. Translated by H. W. 
Brown. Vols. VII. and IX. of the International Education Series. 


unfold, And even those who have had much experience 
of young children, and think they know a good deal 
about them, may be convinced that they are still ignorant 
if they will read with care, say, Professor Preyer’s obser- 
vations on the capacity of the very young to distinguish 
colors, or their ability to interpret the signs of distance 
and form. How many persons know, for instance, that 
a normal child one bundred and twelve weeks old may 
be unable to distinguish green and blue, simply because 
he is yet unripe for color-sensations of this class? Who 
thinks of selecting the colors to be used about the cradle 
and in the nursery with a view to their educative value? 
Professor Preyer takes up sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
smell, and organic sensations, in the order given. He 
seems to have been quite careful to have his records 
accurate, and he has certainly exercised a German 
patience and perseverance. Most of his observations 
were made, as above stated, upon the one child, and due 
allowance must be made for individual idiosyncrasy 
here, as well as in the unfolding of volitional action ; 
but these results will stand as a guide and aid to other 
observers, who may, by taking a large number of cases, 
succeed in eliminating what is only of individual and 
local significance. ‘Some time, it is to be hoped, we 
shall be able to begin a well-reasoned education of the 
senses as soon as the senses have made their appearance 
upon this mortal stage. 

The second volume, which has to do with the develop- 
ment of the intellect, is not to be regarded as in all 
respects of equal value with the first. It contains more 
of the speculative; and—as, for example, in the diagrams 
which represent the cerebral correlates of thought and 
speech—it is sometimes speculation with a very slender 
basis of positive knowledge. Such guesses at physio- 
logical facts are, of course, necessary and important; 
but one must remember that they are at present only 
guesses,—a truth which Professor Preyer keeps somewhat 
in the background. 

Our author thinks that the development of the intel- 
lect is chiefly revealed in the unfolding of the faculty of 
speech; and it is almost exclusively to this point that he 
has directed his attention. He precedes the account of 
his observations by a discussion of the question lately 
treated at such length by Professor Max Miiller, whether 
thought may or may not go on without words, In oppo- 
sition to Miiller, he decides—as he is undoubtedly right 
in deciding—that it may. He claims that children can, 
in a just sense of the words, really think, and can even 
understand spoken language, long before they are able 
to use words to express their own thoughts. And with 
reference to the particular words that the child first 
uses, he concludes, from observation of his own child, 
that these are not chosen, as has been supposed, from 
the fact that they are easy to pronounce, but from the 
accidental fact that they have been often heard, or are 
connected with what is of peculiar interest to the child. 
The late appearance of the more abstract elements of 
language, and of the distinction of grammatical forms, is 
interesting and suggestive. The chapter on the develop- 
ment of the feeling of *‘ self” is written from the stand- 
point of the physiologist rather than from that of the 
psychologist; and most readers will do well to keep this 
in mind in reading it, 

Both volumes have been translated by Mr. H. W. 
Brown, of the State Normal School at Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. The translator. seems to have done his work 
well; and he has greatly increased the value of the 
second volume by prefacing it with a conspectus of 
Professor Preyer’s observations arranged according to 
months, thus making possible a good view of the whole. 








The Senior Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States has published a volume entitled 
Studies in the Book of Acts. It is worthy of its accom- 
plished and respected author. Starting with the thought 
that the Book of Acts should be read as other histories, 
Bishop Williams has divided the book into parts, ignor- 
ing the usual division into chapters, Upon these parts 
he comments as presenting historical phenomena, of 
which we have an inspired record. The volume before 
us, however, deals only with chapters 1-12. The aim of 
the author was not to write a commentary, but to set 
forth the facts and their bearing upon the organization 


spirit. That the positions taken will be controverted by 

many students of the Book of Acts is to be expected, 

yet there is here very much about which practical unan- 

imity of opinion exists. The work is not designed for 

scholars. For that very reason it seems unfortunate 

that the Revised Version has been ignored in these pages. 

In some cases the incorrect readings followed in the 

Authorized Version are allowed to pass without remark, 

—and that, too, when the better text would sustain the 

author’s position. For example, no notice is taken of 
the singular number (so Rev. Ver.) in Acts 9: 31, point- 
ing to the unity of the “church throughout all Judea 
and Galilee and Samaria.” The interpolations from the 
Vulgate in Acts-8 : 87 and 9: 5 are passed over without 
notice, while less important questions are fully discussed, 

As there are a number of Greek terms referred to in the 
volume, some attention might have been given to points 
which are‘now brought to the notice of intelligent lay- 
men. In one place Dean Alford is cited as inconsistent 
in his opinions respecting Mark; yet Bishop Williams 
himself fails to recognize the fact, now wellnigh univer- 
sally accepted by scholars, that Colossians 4: 10 speaks 
of Mark as a “cousin” of Barnabas. There are in the 
volume such abundant evidences of care‘ul study and of 
wide reading as to occasion regret that so useful a help 
as the Revised Version was not cited. The position of 
James the Just, the Lord’s brother, at Jerusalem, natu- 
rally forms the basis of an argument in favor of diocesan 
episcopacy (p. 172), though it is, of course, admitted that 
the “ presbyters”” were also called “bishops” in New 
Testament times. The volume deserves careful reading, 
and, as a contribution to the correct method of studying 
the Book of Acts, must prove helpful to all who use it. 
(93<5} inches, pp. viii, 178. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker. Price, $1.50.) 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ new editions of Hamil- 
ton and Franklin have proved to be commercial as well 
as editorial successes, each now selling at an advanced 
price in a limited edition. Henry Cabot Lodge’s Ham- 
ilton, in nine volumes, and John Bigelow’s Franklin, in 
ten, must long remain the standard texts for the volumi- 
nous and miscellaneous writings of two of the fathers of 
the Republic. Their publishers have now begun the 
issue of a similarly comprehensive and carefully edited 
edition of Washington, prepared by. Worthington GC,- 
Ford, in seventeen volumes, seven hundred and fifty sets 
to be printed from type. The page is open; the type is 
large; the binding isin brown vellum cloth, roan backs 
and the price is dear, though not excessive. Mr. Ford’s 
plan of editorship differs, of course, from that of the 
pioneer Jared Sparks, to whom wé owe so much in the 
case of the Franklin and Washington manuscripts and 
printed papers. To be brief in criticising Sparks,—he 
tinkered Washington most unwarrantably; suppressing 
what he deemed injurious to his hero, perhaps properly 
omitting Washington’s earlier expressions when a re- 
vision could be found, but most improperly revising the 
first President’s ‘work in every case where the Harvard 
president deemed the language or the thought in need 
of whitewashing. Mr. Ford has prinied everything 
according to the original text, wherever findable, and 
has made considerable additions to Sparks’s stock of 
available matter, also adding modest and concise ex- 
planatory notes. As in the case of Hamilton’s “ writ- 
ings,” nineteen-twentieths of the matter has no literary 
interest or value, but is preserved and printed as throw- 
ing light on the evolution of character and history, 
Fortunate is the keeping and multiplication of so many 
pages of magna-pars-fui contributions to present and 
future knowledge of the growth of the American com- 
monwealth. The first volume of these Washington 
papers includes letters and journals from 1748 to 1757. 
The only blemish in the beautiful book is the insertion, 
by the unfortunate courtesy of Mr. Justin Winsor and 
his publishers, of some shabby fac-similes from the 
Narrative and Critical History of America. These, as 
in their appearance in the work just named, should have 
been re-engraved or reproduced by some tidier process, 
(937 inches, half roan, pp. xxv, 513. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $5.00.) 





of the early Christian Church. He writes “in the firm 
and abiding belief that Christianity came into the world 
not merely as a doctrine, or a life, or an idea, or a book, 
but as an institution, comprising in itself all the things 
just named,—being, indeed, the ‘Mount Zion, the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.’?” From 
this point of view and with this purpose the history is 
discussed, reverently and simply, with some polemic 





New York; D. Appleton & Co. Price, each, $1.50. 


inferences, yet mainly with a positive and constructive 





Mr. Virgil A. Pinkley’s Essentials of Oratory contains 
considerable sound advice on the development and use 
of the voice in speaking and reading. Its exercises and 
suggestions are based on the author’s experience as a 
teacher; are reasonably free from the eccentricities that, 
for some sad and partially explained reason, infest many 
books of this sort; and seem well suited for sel f-instruc- 
tion. It would be fortunate if many ministers could 
know and utilize what Mr. Pinkley says concerning 
“ minister’s sore-throat” and its causes, Monday prostras 
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tion, the murdering of hymns, and other 
_ things whereby the pulpit too often afflicts 
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the pews. In the selections chosen for elo- 
cutionary rendition appears the usual cater- 
ing to a“ popular” taste; such pieces as 
Artemus Ward’s Mormcen lecture, Leedle 
Yawcob Strauss, etc., being plentifully 
sprinkled among extracts from James 
Whitcomb Riley, Will Carleton, and the 
less objectionable humorists; while Little 
Nell, Evangeline, and Cassius represent 
the respectable old standards in selections 
of the kind. Some pieces at once fresh 
and good are inserted; but here, as in 
three-fourths of the text-books of the sort, 
there seems to be no clear perception of 
the dividing lines between the funny and 
the coarse, truth to nature and cheap 
“dialect” humor or pathos, sentiment 
and sentimentality. The compiler, by an 
unfortunate courtesy toward himself, in- 
serts, in this division of the book, several 
of his own contributions to literature. It 
would not be easy to find, in the depths of 
English verse from Jolin Skelton to Gifted 
Hopkins, anything more appallingly atro- 
cious, from the artistic standpoint, than 
Mr. Pinkley’s verses in eulogy of The 
Model American Girl (p. 234); which, one 
feels sure, he did not often use in his public 
duties in the former days when, as the title- 
page tells us, he was “ Professor of Sacred 
Oratory in Lane Theological Seminary.” 
(7} <5} inches, halfroan, pp. 471. Cincin- 
nati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, $1.25.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


are eee 
VONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1889. 


Texas, state, at Dallas...................April 23-25 
Arkansas, state, at Little Rock, Apr. 30, May 1 
Georgia, state, at Brunswick............May 8-10 
Tilinois, state, at Mattoon... «+..May 14-16 
Kansas, state, at McPherson.......,.... May 21-23 
Ohio, state, at Springfield..................June 3-6 
Indiana, state, at Indianapolis...........June 4-6 
Towa, state, at Cedar Rapids........ wonsee ..June 4-6 
Dakota, territorial, at- Jamestown......June 4-6 
Nebraska, state, at Tecumseh.........June 11-13 
New York, state, at Albany............June 11-13 
Colorado, state, at Denver............ ... June 18-20 
Minnesota, state, at St. Paul............June 18-20 
Missouri, state, at Fulton............... June 18-20 
Wyowing, territorial, at Cheyenne..June 25-27 
Missisippi, state, at Starkville........ July 23, 24 
Kentucky, state, at Paducah...... August 20-22 
Pennsylvania, state, at Williamsport, Sept.24-26 
Michigan, state, at Grand Rapids, December 3-5 














[NoTE.— The Executive Committee of the 
International Sunday-school Convention has 
arranged a series of meetings and conventions 
to be attended by Mr. William Reynolds,— 
president of the Chicago Convention of 1887,— 
during the months of March, April, May, and 
June. This series, so far as announced, is as 
follows: 

Texas Conv ention, at Dallas.......... April 23-25 
Arkansas Con., at Little Rock, April 30, May 1 
East Tentiessee Con., at Chattanooga, May 1-3 
Georgia Convention, at Brunswick....May 8-10 
Illinois Convention, at Mattoon....... May 14-16 
Kansas Convention, at McPherson...May 28-30 
Nebraska Convention, at Tecumseh.June 11-13 
Colorado Convention, at Denver......June 18-20 
Wyoming Convention, at Cheyenne..June 25-27 





MEETING OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LESSON COMMITTEE. 


The present seven years’ course of Inter- 
national lessons began in January, 1887, 
and is already fixed to the end of 1890. 
The widely scattered members of the In- 
ternational Lesson Committee met in ses- 
sion in Saratoga, New York, April 10 and 
11; and it is probable that the lessons for 
1891 and 1892 are now provisionally de- 
termined upon. According to a plan pro- 
posed, the Old Testament lessons will ex- 
tend, during the first nine months of 1891, 
from Rehoboam to the Captivity, and, dur- 


of the Old Testament. The Committee, 
however, has not yet indicated its adoption 
of this plan, nor can the results of its de- 
liberation be made known until the foreign 
members have been consulted. 





INTERNATIONAL YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION. 

The twenty-eighth international con- 
vention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and 
British Provinces is to be held in Associa- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, from Wednesday 
to Sunday, May 8 to 12, 1889, It is ex- 
pected that a thousand delegates will be 
in attendance from all parts of North 
America, besides a number of visitors from 
Europe; making this the largest inter- 
national convention in the history of 
the Association. The success of such a 
gathering, however, appears in the spir- 
itual quickening which follows its ses- 
sions, and in the gain to the participants 
and their work through fresh ideas and 
renewed inspiration, and is therefore not 
to be measured by figures, however im- 
posing. 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers 3 
126,000 copies. Advertisers are free lo examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, fora shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 





Horsford’s 
imitations. 


Acid Phosphate. _ Beware of 


In every community there are those who 
are out of work, or who are employed at very 
unsatisfactory wages. Any and all such, 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., Publishers, 
1009 Main Street, Richmond, Va. They 
can show you “a better way.” Capital not 
Sepnenry 


THE LATEST AMERICAN EDITION. 
And the only one with a Complete Index. 


MEMOIRS OF 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BourR- 
RIENNE, his private secretary. Edited by 
Colonel R. W. Phipps. New and revised 
edition, with 34 full- -page portraits engraved 
on wood, and other illustrations. 





Four vols., 12mo, cloth, ety » 85.00 
Four siittop, 6.00 
Four “” ba half ealf, e . 12.00 


IN A BOX. 


This edition is an exact reproduction of the expen- 
sive latest English edition, containing all the notes, 
portraits, medallions, maps, etc. At ention is called 
to the fact that all the portraits in this edition have 
been engraved on wood at great expense, and will 
be found, on comparison with those reproduced by 

rocess,” to be far superior. A full and accurate 
INDEX, which. is indispensable to a work of this kind 
is also a special feature of this edition, and will be o 
great convenience to all readers, 

“If you want something to read both interesting 
and amusing, get the Memvires de Bourrienne. ‘These 
are the only authentic memoirs of Napoleon which 
have as yet appeared.”’—Prince Metlernich. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Golden Texts and Bible Gems 
for 1889. $2.00 per 100. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York CiTy. 


“OXFORD” 
Teachers’ Bibl 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East I7th st. N.Y. 


400 8 RECITATIONS | and READINGS, 


Paper Gover. 
mailed to mo — a Po) cents. Stamps SA 











ing the last six months of 1892, to the end 


. 


The Star Library. 


For Sunday-schools. 109 illustrated 16mo volumes. 
Red cloth bind'ng, gilt backs, large leg ble type; over 
15,000 pages of reading. In chestnut case. Only 
$25 net. 


New Books. 


THE WHATSOEVER TEN. By Minnie E. 
Ke nney, author of ‘‘ Mrs. Morse’s Girls” and “ Ber- 
nie’s Light.” 12mo. 295 pp. 4cuts, $1.25. 

A capital book for yoting misses, Daughters of the 
<ing, who would learn how blessed it is to work to- 
gether in doing whatsoever he offers them. 
GRANDMOTHER MERWIN’S HEIRESS, 
By Mrs. M. F. Butts, author of “ Frolic Books,” * Nel- 
lie’s New Home,’ etc. 12mo. 308 pp. 6cuts, $1.25. 
A story of seaside life, for children; homelikescenes, 
thrilling incidents, heppy and w holesome influence, 
FRONTIER AND CITY. By MissA. L. Rouse. 
2mo. 24 pp. 4iliustrations. $1.25. 

The record of a noble life, forsaking city gayeties to 
share the trial. of a brother, a = maid atthe West. 
A bright and helpful book for girls. 


For S. S. Lessons. 


STUDIES IN MARK’S GOSPEL. By the 
Rey. C. 8. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. For International 
lessons from January to July. 

**Simple, direct, torcible.””—Congregationalist. 

“ Will easily occupy a place in the front rank.”’— 
Presbyterian Quartercy. 

FROM SAMUEL TO SOLOMON. Same au- 
thor. For Lessons from July to January, 1890. 

‘ “Rich in practical suggestions.”’—Christian Secre- 
Ary. 

“Stimulating and helpful.”’—Christian Mirror. 
‘*Sunduay-school teachers will heartily welcome 
these thoughtful expositions. ”—Zion’s Advocate, 
12mo. ,Cloth, each $1.25. Paper, 50 cents. 


THROUGH BIBLE LANDS. New edition. 
By Philip Scnaff, D.D., LL.D. Square 12mo. Cloth, $2. 
The additions covering recent discoveries, by Pro- 
fessor Edouard Naville, the Egyptologist. Also ym 
additional engravings, including portraits of 

raoh of the Oppr ession and of Pharaoh’s he hay 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 

Boston, 51 Bromfield St.; Rochester, N. Y., 93 State St.; 
Chicago, 122 Wabash Av.; Philadel’a, 151: 20) hestnutSt.; 
Cine innati, 176 Elm St.; San Francisco,735 Market St. 


OXFORD MAPS. 


Edited by Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


These beautiful maps are unequaled by any for their 
recentness and accuracy. e PALESTINE map has 
the recent discoveries sent from Jerusalem to its Ed- 
itor, The ST. PAUL’s has accurately all the routes col- 
ored. The new little Manual of ENTIRE BIBLICAL 
GroGRaApPHyY is corrected to January, 1889, Address, 
for full particulars, Oxford Map Publishers, 
Box x 74, Oxford, Ohio. 





THE KINNE LIBRARY CARD 


is the best system for keeping a 4 in shape. 
Simpleandcheap. Send forsample. GOODENOUGH 
& WOGLO™ CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


REW AR CARDS, | 





12 designs. Size, 544x4 
inches. 15 cents per dozen ; $1.00 per 
100. Address. J. S. OGILVIE, 57 Rose st., New York. 


“REDEMPTION SONGS, 


Compiled by Dr. L. W. MUNHALL, 


has the cream of all the popular books of 
sacred music. Persons in search of a collec- 
tion of thorough good pieces, will miss it if 
they overlook thisone. Price, 35 cents, mailed; 
$3.60 per dozen, hot prepaid. 


JOHN J. HOOD, eitiarsh Stes. 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


* Ww ay 

OPEN DOORS: 
A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE For SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 
Song—a beautiful Service 

Price 5 cts.; 60 cts. per dozen, post-paid; $4.00 
per 100 not prepaid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. oF 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New Yorn Ciry. 

















PILert Saartere for Children’s Day. 
Hazard and John W. Tufts. 


BIBLE. CHILDREN, No. Xb. gc ver io conics. 


Two \ ORIGINAL maunie and hymns edited by J.W. 
yr § Turts, SELECTED music and hymns, 
at Children and the Kingdom (original), 

s The Child in the zemple (original). 
= Bi sus, the Good Shepherd (selected), 
_Cong’l Ss. S. Pub. society, » Bosion and Chicago. 


MUSIC | =f 


5 cents each ; 





PROF. RICE’S Self-Teaching 
Systema. All can learn music without 
the aid of a teacher. Rapid, correct. 





SELF Established 12 years. Notes, chords, 
TAUCHT. | accompaniments, thorough bass laws, 


etc. Ten specimen lessons, 10¢c. Circulars free, 
a. 8S, Rice Masie o., 243 State St., Chicago. 


Price, 400. per dozen’: $2 00 per 100. peuple copy free. 
ASTER CAROLS coroon Mosie Book, 


INC AN 
J. HH. queens ABE & SONS, Harrisburg, Pa. 





DO you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 
Glad Hallelujahs or Songs of Triumph 
are the books to buy. Price of each, 35 cts.; $3 per doz.; 
Re er 100. Indncements to schools and churches. 

. T. TASKER, Sr.. Pub., 921 Arch street, Phila., Pa. 


CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 
EASTER The Risen King! C brist’ ’s Triumph 


told; a grand lesson, with Readings, Re- 
EEEROISE icitations, and New Music; samp a ang 


; doz., ; 100, %. The Echo, containing Easter 
ped ch F REE! Echo Music Co., La Fayette, Ind. 
READY GATHERED “JEWELS, No. 2. 
INGING BOOK for is389. 

APRIL 10 | By WwW. wh Ogden. 192 pages. Sample 
copy. 25 cents. Specimen pages free. 


W. w. WHITNEY, PUBLISHER, Toledo, Ohio. 
HILDREN @ No.1. A delightful program,16 pp. 
DAY songs, etc. Two additional pp. re- 
HORBRBAL citations, b 








Address J. 8. onan Publisher, 57 Rose 8t., N. Y. 


MUSIC for Easter. 


Send for our attractive list of Easter Carols, 
Easter Songs, Easter Anthems. 


MUSIC for Schools. 


The best and brightest is found in our Song 
Harmony (60 cts.: $6 doz), for aig Schools ; 
our Song! anual, 3 books(30 cts. ,$3 doz.;40cts., 
$4.20 doz.; 5v cts., $4.80 doz.), for Graded Schools, 


MUSIC for Temperance. 


160 rousing good songs,in Asa Hu’’s Tem 
ance Rallying Songs (35 cts.; $3.60 per doz.). 


MUSIC for Sunday-Schools. 


The sweetest and purestin Praise in Song 
(40 cts.; $4.20 per doz.). 


MUSIC for Social Singing. 


College Songs (50 cts.), College Songs 
for Banjo ($1.00), for Guitar (31.00), Jubi- 
lee and Plantation Songs (30 cts.), Good 
Old Songs We Used to Sing (31.00). 


MUSIC for Concerts; Juvenile. 


The cantatas, Merry Company, New 
Flora’sFestival, Voices of Nature,Who 
Killed Cock Robin (each, 40 cts. ; $3.60 doz.), 
Dairy Maid’sSupper( Lewis),20cis. 3 $1.80 doz. 


MUSIC for Home. 
Popular Song Collection, Popular 
Piano Collection (each, $1.00). 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 


WILL BE ISSUED APRIL 15. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY. 


By ROBERT LOWRY and W. HOWARD DOANE. 


Crowded from title page to index with Sun- 
day-school songs whica cannot 
be excelled, 











Lowry, DOANE, SANKEY, STEBBINS, SWENEY, 
KIRKPATRICK, MAIN, SEWARD, UNSELD, PURIN- 
TON, STEVENSON, Danks, and other well-known 
and talented composers, have able productions in 


BRICHT ARRAY. 


It isa long time since a Sunday-school song-book 
has been issued, embracing so much variety. 


The three years since our last S. S. Song Book have 
enabled us to prepare one of the most valuable books 
of our popular series. 


BRICHT ARRAY 


abounds in material of the most excellent and useful 
character. We are confident that a careful examina- 
tion will secure the adoption of 


BRICHT ARRAY. 


192 pages. $30 per 100, in boards, 
Paper cover, for examination, sent on receipt of 25c. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicage. 


SEASONABLE Music. 












n ning NEW 
and SUITABLE 
FOR 1889 best 
wittore, in the field of Dender-cshent 
ress, not pr epaid. 
cquiupadirs DAY seen, Aa 
0. R 
Da ‘Annual, 
SERVICES No. ,o en hildvente Day 
= a “Seryico same as for ‘‘Anniver- 
OR Flower Praise and 
A Under the Palms. 
Or Children’s Day. tatas by George F. 
Root. Price of Flower Praise, 20 cts. 
cts. by m 
That desire a new Cantata for 
pon oe ose of school are rec- 
ed to examine Frank 
lished) entitled, ‘* The Seven Sisters, ag 
a Cantata for ladies’ voices which 
for a delightful musical entertain- 
ment. Price, 35 cts. by mail, postpaid. 
application. 
THE JON OF onUReh HCO. Cincinnati, 0. 
k Citys 
Children’s Day Service 
No. 5. Is Now Ready! 1889. 
make Children’s Day a success, 
Both words and mnsic written especially for this 
o. 5” is regarded as the best of the series. 
Price, $4 per hundred. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents 
Bac’ k numbersalways on hand; price,same as above. 
One each, of Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, mailed on receipt of 
Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y- 


. ex music 
the 
he wn 5 veyed by mail, postpaid; 
Bit ea N 
Annual, No.1; Praise the Lord. Price 
Two splendid can- 
by mais es of Under the Palms, 30 
L. Bristow's “tie work (just pub- 
will furnislf abundant material 
“NUGGETS” ee be onl - to any wi’ on 
HULL’S 
Nothing like cheerful and ap) ropriate music to 
sh og and are eminently adapted to the occasion. 
each; 60 cents per dozen; $4.60 per hundred. 
15cents. All five numbers, 20 cents. 


E ‘A S T E EASTER TH ERISEN KIN GL 
dings, Recitations and NEW MUSIC; 


EXERGISE i copy har > doz. 75c., 100,85. EF he 
cho containing Easter Anthems, FR E ! 
. 


ho Musle Co., La Fayette, Ind. 





In ordering goods, or in n making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver« 





Joshu» Smith and Al- 
cCabe & Co. 


fred Beirly. Sample, éc. R. R. Co., Chicago. 


tisement in The Sunday School Times, 


sae qr 
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Great Reduction in Prices, 
Golden Text Designs 


FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


PRICES: 
100 sets for 3mos. (1: 200designs), 5 5.25 
100 “* “ tLyear (4300 ), 19. 
Smaller lots at same rates, except 
sample lots of 5 sets or less, which 
are 10 cents for each set per quarter, 
Terms cash in advance. Address 


WILLIAM H. HART, JR., 
242 Chestnut St., Philad’ a, Pa. 


NEW GEOGRAPHY, 


By Prof. H, 8. OSBORN, LL.D., 


Of the entire Scriptures, with seven maps, small but 
very accurate, to the present year. Every biblical 
town whose site is identified. is with full ‘and brief 
notice given. In this new edition, several misconcep- 
tions as to localities have been corrected. Plain mus- 
lin, 30 cts.; full gilt, heavy binding, 50 cts. Nostamps 
accepted over2cts. Oxford Map Publishers, 
Box 74, Oxford, Ohio, 


ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J.T. 
Du RYEA, D.D., of Boston, It decries ‘THE American 
sin.” Chicago Journal says: “To the earnest man and 
woman everywhere this book is as a voice from 
heaven.” 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. Price, $1.00. Appen- 
dix showing laws of the states re garding certain forms 
of crime, Send for circular, 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


BAGSTER: 


Comprehensive 


Teachers’ 
Bibles. 


MINISTER'S POCKET Ri RITUAL 


A Hand-Book of Scripture Lessons and Forms of Service 
Fs Marriage,Confirmation, The Lord’s Supper, Visitation 
of Sick, Burial of Dead, Dedications, Ordinations, Instal- 
lations, Suggestions on various services For all denomi- 
nations. By Re Rev. Hiram Mattison, D.D, 12 mo, Limp 
Morocco,$1; Limp Maslin. 50c. Mailed onreceipt of price. 
PERKINPINE & HIGUINS, 914 Arch St., Philada. 





















Sold by 
llers, or, 


JAMES Pott £Co. 
| 14 &16 Astor Place, 
| NowWork Agents | 





| wisn New Helps, 
| New Concordance 
| Index’d Atlas and 


ete. 
| all bookse’ 








Valuable commentary on 5S. 5. le ssons: and Oe ya. 


C.E. topics. Editor, Mrs. A. C. Morrow,” Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy; 60 
cts.ayear. T. J. MORROW. MINNKAPOL is. MINN. 





Write Little Folks 


"Pape er, 

Albany, N. Y., for Samples and 

| | Albany, Only Sunday-school 
| paper printea in colors. Les- 


| sons illustrated, Best writers. 





YO living writer r has so mgny readers as Mrs. G. a3 ; 
ah ALDEN, known as “ Pansy,” author of the 
celebrated Pansy books, and editor of the popular 

agazine for young people, The Pamsy. $1.00 a 
year. Specimen copy, , 5 cents. 

ANTED at once, everyw here, an parent, 
y man or woman. Profitable business. Lib- 
eral pay. All time not necessary. Special inducementto 
teachers and students for summer. Give refer 
ences. R. H. WcODWARD & Cw., Pubs., Baltimore, Md 


PROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pf, 
} 100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
for four months’ trial subscription to the American 
Agriculturist. Se elargeadv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New ‘York. 


~ NO YOU WANT 1°2- 
A GOLD WATCH ? JPEN bo Ansa 


Street, Philada., fa f | particulars of their ir plan. 





co- orcagrien Saneees cost. 








- 
* 


SEO ER 
Rr 


A great many of the readers of The 
Sunday School Times wish to preserve 
their papers and have them in convenient 
form for reference. The Binders now 
offered are of the same manufacture as 
those furnished during the past year or so, 
and which have given such good satisfac- 
tion, The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week. The volume is 
not cramped at the back as when the old 
style of binder is used, but opens wide and 
easy likea flexible-sewed book. 


With the expectation that, in many 
cases, club subscribers will be glad to 
order the Binder through the one who 
forms the club, the price has been made 
very low when two or more of them are 
ordered. 

THE STYLts. 


Full cloth, stiff sides, stamped. 


Single one, 75 cents, and, if mailed, 15 cents 
additional. 

Two or more, 60 cents each, 
cents each additional. 


Cloth and fuller’s board, flexible. 
excellent Binder, although very plain. 
Single one, 50 cents, and 10 cents additional 
for mailing. 


Two or more, 40 cents each, and, if mailed, 
10 cents each additional. 


If mailed, 15 


An 


The flexible Binder makes a handier 
volume for the reader, while the stiff 
Binder may be somewhat better for the 
permanent ‘preservation of the papers. 

Address, John D. Wattles, 1031 Walnut 


say : 
“Teaching and Teachers ”’ 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 

issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 

the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 

you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers, 
him’ for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price*($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
In accordance with your. offer, please send me a copy of 
for examination. 

From the Rev, F. N. PELOUBET. 


sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adap 
to help our teachers do better work.’ 


”’ sent to 


After 


In writing, you may simply 


“ The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 


It grows upon me that it is the right 





One copy of the book mailed, 
Five or more copies to one’address (each) .60 


Express charges prepaid, 


» $1.00 





Address, JOHN D. 


_P. oO. Box 1550. 











HoWwTU 
BUY 


A WA TCH ON. 


OLD Stiffened WA 


sitet 


48 & 50 Maiden angus 
New York. 








1 O31 W ‘alnut Street, raaceasnes iebses Pa. 


FULLY GUARANTEED. Examination allowed before purchase, 


NAEGELE WATCH & JEWELRY CO., 


Dealers in Gold, Silver, and Gold Stiffened Watches. 
to us for full I particulars. Refer to dead Mercantile Agency. 


ATC 
We art Ctabie and well-known bah lye os ELGIN, 
— SPRINGFIELD, HAMPDEN, etc., IN, Wa creditto any person of good 
character. THE BEST WATCH EVER OFFERED tor the price, 


WATTLES, Publisher, 





LIBE. PAL, CREDI T. 


ED movements, ot 


ALTHAM. ROCKFORD 





Write | ao N. Ninth St, 
Philadelphia. 











given in full on opposite pases. 
of the year. It is printe 
color and gold. Onl 


a quarter of an ine 
over the lesson at od 


minutes. 


Of the International Sunday-school Lessons, with both the Common and the Revised Version, 
A little book (244 inches, 160 pages) containing all the lessons 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in cloth, with side ae 

P thick. Just the thing for those who wish to loo 
Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. 
by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty cents each, 








Single copy, 





Address, 


P. 8 Box 1850. 


JOHN 108 WA wey Bade age ir oe 









BEAUTY or POLISH- 
SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 




















Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world For sale » by all Grocers and Btove Dealers. 


| amas, SALARY and EXPENSES of 


ming to our office tor 
paid to 
alary not condi- 
month can be made, 
jb, ait oe ScPane will surprise 
STON & © 0, 


you, JOHN C.W 

00 AX MONTH can be “made 
$75.22 to $250. “* working for us. pense pee 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their w 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
emploved also. A few vacancies in towns <« cities. B. 
JO NSON & CO.. . Pubs., 1009 Main St.. Richmond, Va. 


WANTED! SALESMEN 


who can give good referenct ‘sand furnish security. 
Salary guaranteed, Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
Dopp, MEAD, & COMPANY, 753 & 755 renee: S N. $2 








prosunehinn, 
Agents tosell peeks on our plan 

tional on sales, %75 

also, without comi 








Agents wanted LIVING LEADERS .¢% WORLD. 


Graph c + hr A of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
Se. Pg illustrated. A masterly work. 
- HEEL ER «& co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


will find a pleasant and profitable 

wuy of making money, by enclos- 

ing wey wey: stamp for samples to 
GENT BUSH 


ELL, Stationer, 47 
South Fourth ry hed af Philadelphia. 


A rAW™ “AN INEELLIGENT LADY 


ANTED in every town. W a salary. 


Business 1 ght and pleasant. Beacn, 
Pub., 315 Wabash crane, c hicago. — 


Good WAGES euaranteed, in light and agree- 
able husiness, A: dress for. par- 
ticular, 4  R. Ss. PEALE, Pub., _Drawer D, Chi cago. 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for churches, stores, or residences, Send for 
c'reular. Give measures for an estimate, H.&S, NOR- 
THROP, corner Centre and Frank lin Sts., New York, 


TOOLS’ PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & C0, 








Street, Philadelphia Pa, 


Limited, 607 Mark et’ 
PHILADELPHIA, F's. 
tend 25 cents for illustrated catalogue 








| BABY COACHES @ 


Over 100 different designs. 
Our Patent Automatic Srakel FRE 
50 We make the 


largest line of 
Adjustable, 
Reclining, 
Invalid Wheel, 
Physician's, 
Rattan one om 
INVAL GOODS a 
BICY VOLES VeLocr 
ste. All at factory prices. 
elivery. nd stamp for Onaionns, and 


LUBURG MFG. CO. name what goods you wish it for. 


145 N. Sth &t., Phila., Pa. 


EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, and most invigorating 
sportin the world, Wheels 
are beiterthan horses. Doc- 


















tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
trated CATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 






= 
them. ZI 


OVERMAN WHEEL tt i 


BOSTON, MASS, 


SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE or 
E Send to A. W. GUME 4 & CO , Dayton, Ohio 
fon peices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hani 


Cycles. Repairing and legetiag. Bicycles, 
Gane and Type-Writers taken in trade. 3 


IMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 


__Try One. 











T! 











Creatly imrroved with swinging > shackion on one 
side. Easiest riding »chicle made, The springs length- 
en and shorten according to the weight put on them, 
Adapted equally well to rough country or fine 
aity drives Will give you best satis action. 


ALL PA PER: Rejected aby wall. New 
le eC 6) 

W iandeome ¢ Golds 12c yo 

LustresGc. Oamasks 18c. Heavy Embossed Soids 35¢. 


Send lc. for poste je gtating Re at ranted and will send 
to any address in O'S. len wi rs to match, 

















EVERY Piano dealer 
claims the 
instrument he sells is the 
best. Nine-tenths of the 
purchasers do not under- 
stand the construction of 
»ianos,and very frequent- 
y buy andare dissatisfied, 
he Hallet & Davis 
Piano Co, warrant 
every insirument 
they sell for five 
years, and guarantee 
pert scl salisfaction in every respect. They have taken 

3 First Prizes, in open competition with the best 
makers of Europe and America, and have thousands 
of endorsements from the greatest artists of both 
hemispheres, who raonally use them. 

Bring an exper with you, go toall the piano ware- 
rooms in the citv, compare all the different makes 
with the Hallet & Davis, and see how few equal it 
in action, tone, constructi n, durabilitv, and work- 


manshiv. Remember our guarantee, then 
compare the price,—that will settleallothers, Terms 
liberal. 


WM. M. SIMPSON, 
__ 1423 Chestnut aD ae Pa. 


they sell. = 
PIANOS, $150 to $1500. dias 
ORGANS, $35 to $500, 
Bent ¢ for trial in your own home 
ou buy. Sopa ek Saee Six 
avtte Catalogu 
Marchal & f Bmith Piano Co, "2362. 2istSt., N.Y. 





CHURCH HOOK & ee 


n, 
invite the attention of Organists 
and Church Committees to their 

ORGANS Descriptive Circulars, which are 
sent free on application. 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa, 
WEAVER ORGANS, York, Pa. 
CORNISH ) Great installment offer, Send for 
| illustrated catalogue, Mailed free 


| to any address by 
ORGANS CORNISH & €O., 
w ashington, N.S. 


f Fora Bargain in a Fine Pipe Organ, ad. 
ORGA dress MOLLER URGAN CO., MAGERSTUWN, hd 


W\on'r BUY till “seeing the 6 catalogue of Bur 
DETT Onan Co.., Limited, Erie, Pa. 
LODCE & PARLOR 


CHURCH Fuanizuar 


Lesson? Manufacturers | in the Country 
&. c ALL & © o.. Boston, Mass. 


be BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL 4x> LODG 
FURNITUR 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 
F a 7] end hrs, Comm Bestings, Wy its, 
— >} and 





























Fan —\y 

mie ty poe etn to 
244 & 246 South Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 


zo A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward, 
, 27 Sudbury S&t., 
Pr, Send for Catatogue. BOSTON 





Established 1780 








IMPORTERS OF 


@urRcH|A)mMas ks 
LH:D-OSTERMOOR & SON. apB WAY 


ANNERS, FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 












merino. Iro 
Seamaa, Soe. "aaa for illus. Sa 
c. A. HART & CO., 133 N. 3d St., Phila., Pa. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS. 
Satisfaction A per poey ,ornosale, Ke 
timate given of cost and descriptive cate 
logue furnished on a 


A. J. W ER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes anp Peas for CHURCHES. 
Send for Price and a Gatalogae. Ferber] 


cSHA 
Mention this paper. Speitmore, Ma 


lication, 








” Best herrnd Bells for Churches, Chimes, 
Schools we o, Four warranted. Write for 


Prices, EYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cineinnati,O. 


DO YOU 
WRITE? 


| Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. 
A >» CO,, 46-51 Frank- 


Express often cheaper. | \n Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos, 303-404-170-604. 











| Ifs 50, ana desire fashionable 
| writing-paper at reasonable 
rices, ask your stationer for 

oo. Le mage 

n Bond, 
or yn Hill Linen. 

If he does not keep them, 
send % two-cent stamps for 
our complete samples of 
paper representing over 250 
varieties which we sell b 
the oye Ss 
w 








| A. L, Diament & Co... Taba aaricee stpcet 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


: Seoaoes 
: 


~ =, 
Sen yn tot eee 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


er nn we 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
atthe following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $’.00 a year. The same price percopy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 

TO MINISTERS, Missionarics, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00% year. ‘So new subscribers, half price (50 
ce 


CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old | 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and vew together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1,00 each for 
old subscribers, and balf price (50 cents) fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

if a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
Wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, it is of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 


Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the beuelit of the very lowest club rate. It pro. 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 


school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(0 cents) for new, on con dision that the order for the 
apers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
rof copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every feacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
Jess than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may ve asked to join the club, iv or- 
der to secure the required number, Any numb tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be ab- 
ascribed for atthe sametime. Ztachers belonging tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 


example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 

of whoin belong to one household, and three to an- 
ther, the club subscripcion need not be for morethan 
ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one Who bas not taken the paper at 
ann, time during the past two years. 

The shifting of a subscription from one member of 


@ household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona’ sul.scriptions by or for other members 
of the houselold will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 


club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
gixty, and so on, 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 

a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 

| ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 


club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-oftice, and others in the 


me schoo! get theirs from another, the papers will 

sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 

aying pro raca for the time that he is to receive the 


er. 

Bobeoribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
80n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
Such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for es the place of the one 
formed last year by % 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no mere judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 

yper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

jor one year only, 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early, 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en. 
able all the teachers ot » *chool to examine it, will be 
gent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoug’:ion, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
feeone for The Sunday School 'Times the paper to 

sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
ecribers) at the following rates :— 





From 1to4 copies, 10s. each, 
“ 5to9 , 83.6da, “ 
10 copies and upwards, T3405, % 


To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Bent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
ayn to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550, 
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Son MUDOINGE we ALWAYS HANDY. 
° 
R DDINGS, PIES ano CAKES 


Sali: pacad packages, ast eee ares me 


sample free on est. 
anert & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 
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H Soa Drink for tt 

Women, and Children. 25c. packet makes 5 gallons. 
TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 


F RE Send 6 cents for jib sample. 
q _ CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 

EST |THE PERFECTION nou'seit 
bik iT | Waste Consuming CANDLES are 


unequaled. BOYCE BROTHERS. 
DRIP Ph adelphia,SoleAg’tsUnitedStates 
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scoTT’s CONSUMPTION 


eters 1“ 
EMULSION | COucus 
COLDS 


1S TAKEN FOR Wasting Diseases 
Wonderful Flesh Producer. 


Many have gained one pound 
per day by, its use. 

Scott’s Emulsion is not a secret 
remedy. It contains the stimulat- 
ing properties of the Hypophos- 

hites and pure Norwegian Cod 
iver Oil, the potency of both 
being largely increased. It is used 
by Physicians all over the world. 

PALATABLE AS MILK. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N. ¥« 


HOPE For THE CONSUMPTIVE 
in the use of Wilbor’s Compound 
of Pare Cod Liver Oil with Phosphates, mild 
and agreeable in taste. Sold by druggists generally. 














Red, Rough Faces: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL PREVENT OR REMOVE ROUGHNESS 
AND REDNESS OF THE FACE, CAUSED BY 
EXPOSURE TO MARCH AND APRIL WINDS. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO'TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
ADDRESS, 


Procter & GAMBLE, 
GLYCERINE DeEp’T, 






















OF THE AGH 


RY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


1s crerctcl® 
WHITMAN & SOW 


1 RS AND SOLE MANU FR'S 
eweor TH &MARKET STS. 
* % # & PHILADELPHIA PRA. 





BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and ‘is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup, It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health, 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


me Cleantfast” 
CK 


F. P. Robinson Co. 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 


THE 


925 

2 West Mth St., 

109 State Street, Chicago. 
* 49 West Street, Boston. 


TRADE MARK. 
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L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, | 


; lE IS | recast, | et 


CINCINNATI, O. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
STOCKINGS. 
| Broadway, New York. 


aq@ Send for Price List. 


Send 6 cents 


for samples, 

ovat by > rules, tape 
makes the measure, 

man. and particu- 


ants. 
Bay StTatveE Pants Co., 34 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


6th Avenue, 26th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest popoeerees dealers in Dry Goods, Miltinery, 

Jnited States. Send for samples and prices. 
EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, | * 
At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 


tor Buyers’ Guide. MONTGOMERY, WARD, Rock 
& CO., 111-114 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Brown's z= 












Magees Emulsion 


—OF— 


PURE COD LIVER OIL, 

Extract of Malt, and 

Compound Syrup of Tyo seeds) 
A reliable remedy for 

Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 

Scrofila, and General Debility. 


Very easy totake. Does not produce nau- 
sea, and iseasily assimilated. 


Thousands of physicians are prescribingitin 
their regular practice,and many assert that it is 


THE BEST EMULSION in the MARKET. 


Ask your druggist for it, and take no other. 


J. A. MAGEE & CO., Manufacturers, 
Lawrence, Mass.; Toronto, Canada. 














: Go RSETS ~ 


Over 14 Millions Sold 
in this Country Alone. 
The Best Fitting and 


Best Wearing Corset 
Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


“@ooD SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold atall Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them 


Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE CORSETS are the best. Over 14 mii- 
lions sold in this country alone. 


END 6 CENTS for samples of the famous custom- 
made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules for self- 
measurement and a cloth tape measure included. 
Every pair guaranteed ,or money refunded. PLYMOUTH 

Panne Co., 11 to 17 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 











W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 









WORTH REPEATING. 


PRAYER. 


{From the German of F. G. Woltersdorf, by H. L. L.j 


The simple-hearted pray, 

In joy and grief, alway ,— 
Not careful how to choose 
What sounding words to use. 


Thus little children pray. 

And who receive as they ? 
Their childlike, lisping speech, 
A father’s heart must reach. 


So let us, in our need, 

With our great Father plead, 
And with no servile fear, 

No slavish dread, draw near. 


The sigh without a word, 

The brief, ‘Have mercy, Lord!” 
Knocks straightway at his door, 
Brings blessing evermore. 


Though when the heart o’erflows, 
And scarce a limit knows, 

And pleading still we stay, 

He will not turn away ; 


Yet when [ little say, 

When grief must have its way, 
When searce one word will come 
Because my heart seems dumb, 


But still my hands I reach 
As one bereft of speech, 
And dare to raise my eye 
For mercy from on high,— 


My prayers and my sighs 
Alike before him rise, 

And by his love are found, 
That knows no mortal bound. 





GAINING THE CONFIDENCE OF 
CHILDREN. 


[Helen E. Starrett, in The Interior.] 


One of the first things necessary to gain 
the confidence of children is to show con- 
fidence in them.; to believe in them; not 
to suspect them, but to take it for granted 
that they will do right. Nearly all chil- 
dren like to make confidants of some one, 
but they also like to do it voluntarily. A 
confidence cannot be forced, even in the 
case of a little child, any more than a 
flower can be caused to bloom by picking 
open its petals. In the right atmosphere 
of love and sympathy a child’s confidence 
will almost always unfold as naturally as 
a flower in the sunshine. But a child’s 
nature resembles a flower in its sensitive- 
ness, and its development and confidence 
must come from within outward. There 
is no surer way to prevent a child from 
giving its confidence than to seek to com- 
pel it todo so. Let children have their 
own little secrets, their own little plans, 
their own little possessions, and respect 
and defend them. 

I once knew the mother of a large fam- 
ily of sons and daughters, who in a most 
unusual degree was made the confidant of 
her children. From the little one of six, 
who always wanted to hide his marbles in 
her best handkerchief-box, to the oldest 
son with his first love affair burdening his 
heart, every one confided his joy or his 
grief to “mother.” One incident that I 
witnessed in her house gave me the key 
to the secret of this influence, and taught 
me a lasting lesson. Two of her boys 
came to her one day with a childish quar- 
rel on hand. One compiained, ‘‘ Mother, 
Harry has kept the door of the big barn 
closet locked for ever so many days; he 
stays in there by himself, and will not let 
any of the rest of the boys see what he is 
about; he has been writing notes and 
putting them in the post-office, and we 
think you ought to make him tell what 
he is; doing.” The mother looked at 
Harry, who stood waiting to defend him- 
self and his little secret if necessary. She 
saw no sign of guilt or embarrassment in 
his face, only a questioning as to whether 
she would suspect him as his brother had 
done. She asked, ‘Has Harry any of 
your playthings in there?” “No,” 
“Were any of you using the room before 
Harry took possession’ of it?” ‘ No.” 
“ Well, then, let Harry alone; he has a 
right to it, and he has a right to have a 
little secret all to himself if he wants to.” 
After the boys had gone I said to her, 
“ Are you really not afraid that some mis- 
chief may be brewing in that big barn 
closet?” “No,” she replied ; ‘there was 
no guilt in Harry’s face, and if there had 
been I should not have compelled him to 
divulge his secret just then. By and by, 
when he is ready, I know he will tell me 
all about it.” And sure enough, in a day 
or two I saw Harry piloting his mother, 
all by herself, out to his barn closet to 
confide to her preparations he had been 
making to have a little circus, to which 
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he had invited several boy companions, 
which explained the notes sent to the post+ 
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office. He had wanted to surprise his 
brothers, and through his mother’s confi- 


dence in him he was enabled to carry out } 


his plan. How much surer way was that 
to win and retain a boy’s confidence than 
to have manifested suspicion and distrust, 
and compelled divulgence of what proved 
to be only an innocent boyish secret! 

Speaking afterward with this mother on 
this subject, she said: “I never compel 
my children to tell me about their own 
little affairs. Iam always ready to listen 
and to sympathize with them, and they 
know I love to have them tell me of their 
thoughts and doings, but I never suspect 
them. I never open their letters nor ask 
to see those they write, nor look in their 
private drawers or boxes. I let them 
know that I regard their private affairs 
and possessions as sacred, although I show 
them that I appreciate and enjoy any and 
every confidence they place in me. Asa 
consequence, I feel that I am made the 
recipient of their most sacred confidences 
whenever the time and their hearts are 
ripe to give them.” 

In these last words lies a profound sug- 
gestion—when the time and the heart are 
ripe. All who have observed the work- 
ings of their own hearts know that a con- 
fidence cannot be given except under 
certain conditions, There are thoughts 
and feelings and experiences, conflicts, 
doubis, hopes, fears, temptations, which 
we cannot bear to share with any human 
being, no matter how closely bound to us 
by the ties of nature and affection. Any 
attempt on the part of any one to wrest a 
confidence from us only shuts our hearts 
and lips more tightly. Yet the time 
comes when we need and seek a loving 
heart into which to pour the sorrow and 
perplexities, or the joys and hopes, of our 
own. To whom do we naturally turn 
under such circumstances? ‘To the criti- 
cal, the censorious, the self-constituted 
adviser, the curious-minded? By no 
means, but to the unsuspicious, incurious 
one whose love for us is constant and 
vivifying as the sunshine; to the one who 
will sorrow with us or rejoice with us, as 
the case may be, but who will not take 
advantage of our confidence to impose 
upon us his or her own decisions, opinions, 
or will-power, or in any way infringe upon 
that spiritual liberty which is as dear to 
the: human heart as physical liberty--to 
the body. 

One very common cause of the with- 
holding of confidence on the part of chil- 
dren in regard to their doings or plans, # 
the habit on the part of parents of wish- 
ing to dictate or control in matters that 
are really of no great importance except 
to the child. Every child likes.to plan 
its own affairs, and where there is no 
question of wrong or right involved, he 
should not only be allowed, but encour- 
aged,todoso. Yetthere are many parents 
—and we find the same obtrusive quality 
in many who are not parents—who cannot 
hear any plan proposed or discussed with+ 
out at once wishing to suggest or dictate, 
and who attempt to impose their wil! or 
their ideas on their children and every one 
else. To children of a sensitive nature, 
with perhaps weak will-power, it is really 
exasperating, and often has a most in- 
jurious effect upon their tempers, to be 
constantly taking their atfairs out of their 
hands and directing them. Mary wants a 
new spring dress of a certain color, and 
made a certain way. There is really no 
reason why she should not be allowed to 
have it as she wishes; but the mother, 
fond of directing other people, objects to 
the color, and argues against, and finally 
vetoes, the pattern desired. The young 
girl’s wishes are overborne in the matter, 
and she has a dress that she does not like 
and cannot enjoy wearing. The mother, 
perhaps, never thinks of the matter again; 
it really was of no moment to her in the 
first place; it was only her love of dic- 
tating and directing that caused her to 
interfere at all. But the young girl will 
long for the time to come when she need 
no longer consult her mother about her 
dress. Willy is fixing up his play-room, 
and has certain plans for putting up 
shelves and hooks for his toois and other 
possessions. In an unguarded moment he 
confides his plans to his mother or father, 
and is at once overwhelmed with advice 
to change the whole plan, and arrange 
everything in an exactly different way. 
The result will be that his next plans he 
will keep to himself. 

As a teacher I have often been called 
upon to study the characters of children 
or young girls who seemed to wear an 
impenetrable mask, concealing their real 
feelings, wishes, and plans, from every 


reason to believe that the cause of this 
lay in the too constant surveillance and 
dictation of parents who, in their mistaken 
solicitude, wished to oversee and direct 
every trifling act and plan of the child’s 
life. Shrinking from opposition and argu- 
ment, the child finds refuge in conceal- 
ment, and thus is destroyed the element 
of frankness which is such a safeguard and 
also such a beautiful trait in the young. 


ag ,’ 
WANAMAKER’S. 
We got in about four thousand rolls of China Matting 
Sor this season's trade. 

Do you real. ze what a mountain of Matting four 
thousand rolls would make ? 

You can't touch a button and ring up China and get 
poked Matting off hand. It takestime, lots of time, 
to do it. 

Needs a long look ahead to get what is best for you 
to buy in these cool, clean floor coverings. 

The ships that brought this season’s supply have 
only just stopped coming: the * Mary L. Stone,’’ the 
i Raphael,” he “Leading Wind,” the “ H, G. John- 
son,” and two or three more. The usual long line of 
middlemen get no hand on these prices, We pass the 
Mattings direct from Hong Kong and Canton to you. 

Of course prices are as right as qualities. Here isa 
glance at a few of the sorts: 

“J. W.” Damask, Jointless, 11 patterns, 60c. a yard, 

22a rollof 40 yards. Almost the effect of carpet, 

“J.W.” Temple, Fancy Jointless, 14 patterns, unique 
styles and colorings. Selected straw. Choicest fanc 
that comes from Chinese looms. 55c. a yard, §20a rol 
Some %¢ wide for stairs. 

“J. W.” Borneo, Fancy Jointless, 14 patterna, new 
designs and cojorings; 5Uc. a yard, $18 a roll. 

“J. W.” Siam, Fancy Jointless, 14 patterns, novel 
effects. 40c. a yard, $14 a roll. 

“J. W.”’ Cochin, Fancy Jointless, 10 handsome pat- 
terns. 35c. a yard, $12 a roll. 

**J. W.” Buddha, Fancy, joined every two yards, 13 
patterus, 25c. a yard, $9 a roll. 
eee brand of “J. W.” Fancy. 15¢. a yard, and 

saroll. 

We send sample of Mattings if yoa.ask for them, 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 











A Seasonable Fabric. 


This refers to a Wash Silk, one 
that can be washed without the 
least injury to the fabric, either 
in appearance or color. 

The lack of just such a mate- 
rial has long been felt, and its 
introduction will undoubtedly 
be received with satisfaction. 

Wash Silks are lightin texture, 
tasteful in design and coloring, 
and very durable, being thus 
eminently adapted for Spring 
and Summer Wear. 

We are showing exclusive 
styles. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 








1837. , 1889. 
WHEN YOU WANT ANYTHING IN 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, 


ALSO 
GOODS FOR HOUSE DECORATIONS, Etc., 


send to us for samples or estimates. Our prices are 
just as low by mail, for reliable goods, as if purchased 
over our counter. 


Please send for circularsand price lists of our stock, 
that are continuously being issued. 


SPECIAL MOURNING DEPARTMENT; 


ALSO LARGE STOCK OF 


Teachers’ Oxford Bibles, 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 


purchased by the underwriter »t the time of accident 
in Century Building, at half the usual prices, 


A. D. MATTHEWS. & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
_ RBAD TEIS: 


ZaTEVEN IMPORTANT 
“gy Bee SPECIAL 
ew i LK the exclusi 


SALE. 

) ve silk merchant, 
who last year sold more silks through the mails than 
any other three houses combined, is now giving the 
greatest special silk sale of high class silks ever 
known, and one that will greatly increase the already 
widespread popularity of this house. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, 
and send at once for samples, 
12,000 yds. Colored Satin Rhadames, } 
actually worth $1.15 to $1.25 | 
9,000 ‘* Colored Gros Grains, worth fully 1.00 




















All at 


3,000 “ Black “ ee only 
4,000 “  ‘ Satin Rhadames,“ “ 7/9)| 75 cts 
3,500 *“ ‘* Faille, worth fully $1.00 to $1.10 


The above are decidedly the greatest bar- 
gains ever offered in silks,and we would 
advise you to secure samples at once. and 
send your orders withoutdelay. “end 8 cents, 
in stamps, for over fifty samples, sta\ing whether you 
prefer mostly blacks or colors, and we will return 
stamps with first order. 





one. In nearly every case I have had 
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c= No Chemicals..23 


W. BAKER 
& CO0,’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure 








and it is soluble. 


To increase the solubility of 
the powdered cocoa, various expe- 
dients are employed, most of them 
being based upon the action of some alkali, potash, soda or 
even ammonia. Cocoa which has been prepared by one of 
these chemical processes can usually be recognized at once 
by the distinct alkaline reaction of the infusion in water. 


W. Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa 


is manufactured from the first stage to the last by perfect 
mechanical processes, no chemical being used in 
its preparation. By one of the most ingenious of these 
mechanical processes the greatest degree of fineness is 
secured without the sacrifice of the attractive and beautiful 
red color which is characteristic of an absolutely pure and 
natural cocoa. 


W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 











CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ns 


BALANCE OF STOCK. 


To close out the remainder of the line of marked-down Body Brussels, 
we now offer a number of rolls at $1.00 per yard. The public will bear 
in mind that these Brussels Carpets are our best make, and were formerly 
sold at $1.25 per yard. Purchasers are not obliged to take full rolls, but 
can have their carpets cut or made to suit their rooms. 

We have also a few patterns of Axminsters left, price of which is $1.10 
per yard,—reduced from $1.50. 

As these Carpets are selling rapidly, an early call will be advantageous 5 
to customers. 








John & James Dobson, 


FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLS, 
S090 and S11 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EXPANDED METAL 


—e(PATENTED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD.) 
: ; uge This product is made of the BEST QUALITY OF 


SSSSSSSSS Sie soli srectoa 


SSSSSSFENCING MATERIAL 


DURABLE, RIGID, ORNAMENTAL 
} “ ' ~~, and MODERATE IN COST. 


It is designed for Suburban Residences Farm Bulldings, Verandas, Cardens, Lawns, 

Poultry Yards, Chicken Houses and coops, Church Premises and Cemetery Lots. 

Also for Window and Skylight Guards, Crape Arbors, Trellises, Tree Boxes, Signs, Office 

Rall, Door and Car Mats, and ev usual to METALLIC-LATTICE or WIRE WORK. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


Central Expanded Metal Co. | N. W. Expanded Metal Co. | St. Louis Expanded Metal Co, 

PITTSBURCH. CHICACO. ST. LOUIS. 
URPEE’S anne £1889 trodes “eo | JF YOU WANT ROSES, 
By mall jurpoe Speval Lit ot Norden tree 9 | our ew Guide, THE DINGHE we CON ABE 
W. Asian Buavan & Oo, Philadephia, | CO., West Grove, Pa. . a : 
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SAPOLIO 


is like great men who waste themselves to make the 


world brighter. Sapolio is a solid cake of Scour- 
ing Soap used for all cleaning purposes. 

Lost to shame is that woman who takes no pride 
in her reputation, who does notcare to own a good 
name for thrift and cleanliness. If love for others 
did not prompt a wife and mother to keep a tidv 
house and a bright, clean kitchen a regard for her 
social standing in socicty ought to teach her to use 
Bapolio in all her house-cleaning work. At all 
grocers. No. 8.° [Copyright, March, 1887] 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London Can, Cate lognes, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, | Rev. E. N. English, Prin, 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Lllus 
trated Calendar. Address EK. TOURJEE, Boston. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
re ET ee eee a, 
1834 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


a a 


EASTON, PA, f 
Four courses. Terms moderate, For catalogue, 
apply to J. H. M. KNOX, D.D., LL.D., President. 


BRYNMAWR co LLECE 











A COLLEGE Fro N 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philade hia. Offers 
raduate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
reek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Ola Freneh, Italian. Spanish, German, In- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, History 
litical Sclence, Physics, Chemistry, | tology, and 
hilosophy, Gymnasium, wi.h Dr. Sargent’s appa- 
Fatus complete, Fellowships (value, $450) in Greek, 
English, Mathematics, History, and Biology. For 
program, address as above. 


DEGREES, 

FIRST AND POST-GRADUATE, 
Conferred without residence. Any one can secure this 
desirable end ype rsuing a course of study by COR- 
RESPONDENCE under eminent College Profes- 
sors at slight cost. For information of Courses, Pro- 

rs, etc., given in our UNION READING 
CIRCLE, a large 16-page literary journal, sample 
sony of which and application form for memibership 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cts. in 
tage stamps. Address (OR: UNI "ERSITY, 147 
HROOP ST., CHICAGO, ILL, N. B.—Situations to 
teach /ree to members and subscribers, Agents wanted. 





“DO NOT STAMMER.” 
s 
Refer to John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, and 
J.D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday Schoo! Times 
n r S+-page pamphlet to B.S, JOHNSTON'S 
Enstitute, N. EK. Corner llth andSpring Garden. 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
STAMMERINC. 
“Mrs. Thor Madam: Allow me to thank you 
forthe successful instructiongiven my daughter. Cer- 
tainly it is to me a cause of true thanksgiving. To 
any one afflicted with stammering, I cordially recom- 
mend your method as one of great value. F. E. 
Arnold, Braintree, Mass.” 
E. J. E. THorpx, 53 Boy.ston St., Boston, Mass. 











ENINSULA HOUSE ‘rence: 

New Jersey. 
‘irst class, Ocean, river, bay. rtesian well water. 
Perfect drainage. ‘No raosquitoes. Opens June—. 


r Solid 


Yo Investnent 


Securities. 


BSNSiS. IN. AGL BRANCHES. 
or Investment Lists. Special Gestotmane for Ladies 


ened ob Wistltd se RoR SAR, 
BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS. 


An investment offering both safety and profit. Pam- 
ee upon this subject sent free, upon erpucatinn to 
i. F. NEWHALL, 812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 


News Couly EyO/ 
wise, RHO 
DevonshireSt. 

Boston, 





Buffalo Lithia Spring No. 2. 
NATURE'S GREAT REMEDY FOR DYSPEPSIA AND GOUT. 


Photograph of Dolly Shelton, an old colored woman, taken January 10, 1889, in her 96th year. 





At eighty years of age, bedridden from Dyspepsiaand Gout. She 
was miraculously restored by this Water. 


Her case stated by Dr. James Shelton, residing near the Buffalo Springs: 


“ Dolly Shelton, formerly a family servant, resides a mile from BUFFALO SPRINGS, 
When about eighty years of age, she was bedridden, a sufferer from ATONIC DYSPEPSIA 
and RHEUMATIC GOUT. I advised remedies in the case as palliatives merely, not 
regarding her recovery as among possibilities. While she was in this condition, a spring 
was discovered at Buffalo, now known as Spring’ No. 2. Without suggestion, she at once 
commenced the use of it, and in a few months (I saw her only at long intervals, not feeling 
that I could be of service to her), I found, to my great astonishment, that it was proving 
highly beneficial. There was marked improvement of the DIGESTION, and also of the 
GOUTY SYMPTOMS. Under continued use of the water there was continued improvement, 
until she was able to substitute a diet of meat and vegetables for bread and milk, boiled rice, 
corn meal, mush, etc., and there was also entire disappearance of the GOUTY AFFECTION. 
At the same time, there was a gradual increase of flesh and nervous vigor until she could 
walk, without unusual fatigue, several miles at a time over the surrounding hills, She is now 
living, and certainly not under ninety-five years of age. She claims to bea hundred; would 
weigh, I suppose, two hundred; is in good general health, and walks without difficulty about 
her house, yard, and garden, ‘having had no return of DYSPEPSIA or GOUT.” 

February 1, 1889. 


For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 














Over350, O00 Acres crcnoice Farm 


Lands in rich agricultural region. 





Failure of crops 





never known. Best all-the-year climate in the world. 


Soil adapted to all kinds of farming. Plenty of water. 








Church, school and social advantages. For sale at 





very low prices, and on unusually liberal terms. 
A Guide, with maps, prices, F RE 





terms, and all required infor- 


mation, will be mailed of charge on application. 


Cc. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, C, & N.-W. R'y, CHICAGO, "LL. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


ary 


CASH CAPITAN Y...0...cccccccccseescceneees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other clainmns.,....... ................ 1,631,500.23 


Surplus over ali Liabilities.,...... 369,415.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1889. 
$2,500,916.21. 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Montgomery, Alexander Biddle, 

John T. Lewis, Charles P, Perot, 

Israel Morris, Joseph K. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, Jr., 
Charles 8. Whelen. — 





GAFENvEstments 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 


Rocord of our 18 YEARS’ business. 

16,854 Mo: tisted, ting $11,768 818 
6,942 — ‘in bores, as et 6,368,162 
9,912 “ paid, .- “ = « 5,410,656 

Interest paid aggregating - - = «= 3,345,495 

Total paidtoinvestors - - - 8,756, 

We have 3,014 patrons, to whom we can refer, 
We do not claim to do the largest, but 
the SAFEST business, 
Savings Department for Smali Amounts. 
Fall information furnished by 
J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 
Now York Mann’r, HENRY DICKINSON. 319 Broadwae 


‘TO CAPITALISTS. 


FOR SALE! 
SEA CIRT 


SPRING LAKE, 


MONMOUTH CO., NEW JERSEY. 


Sea Girt is practically intact as one property, while 
erhaps one-third of Spring Lake remains unsold. 
‘he two places are so well known as summer resorts 
that details are unnecessary. Maps and data will be 
exhibi to possible buyers, A fine opportunity for 
capitalists or a syndicate. Several of the hotels, and 
a number of the Spring Lake unimproved lots can 
included in the purchase. 

Apply to SAMUEL B. HUEY, attorney for owners 
Nos. 545 to 550 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


fu PER 
5, SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a Aaseripsive pommphes, send to GEORGE 
LEUNARD, Gen. Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass 











F. H. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 
Eastern Office.—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chest 
nut St., Phila. Rev. Orr Lawson, V -Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPITAL, - - $250,000. 


7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in 
the James River Valley, Dakota. Wealso allow six 
per cent. per annum on all money left with us for six 
months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 
same. berdeen, our Western headquarters, is now 
the leading city in Dakota. Railroadsradiate in seven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
teen months. We offer choice investments in Aber- 
deen city property, and Dakota farm lands. Address 
us for full information. 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas, | *°,Revonshire st.. 


Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 








Is the Gateway and Metropolis ofthe Southwest, 
of which Kansas is such a fertile factor, Its packi.g 
and live-stock interests are already the second largest 
in the world, and its other factors, 45,000 population 
included, are growing prodigiously. Controlling large- 
ly the most desirable properties here, close to 
rapid transit lines and shipping facilities, we are pre- 
pared to offer the most liberal inducements and gener- 
ous terms to investors, large or small, either forhomes, 


at pay ) S j \ S business or speculation, Let us give you particulars. 


KANSAS CITY 





Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GEORGE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 
WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 

Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 


for persons East. All loans made absolutely safe. 
Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ per cent. Time, one to six 








YOU MAVWE LIVED AND oN, 
For example of its operation add the Comp 
giving your age. 





THE HUSTED INVESTMENT co. JAMES D. HUSTED, 


President. 


Be-t soil, climate, and location in the 
South. v. F. MANCHA,Claremont, Va. 


FARM 


“MORAL: INSURE: IN “THE: TRAVELERS.” 








money thai they. 
- 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadve rieutly inserted, 
; ‘ the publisher will refund to subscribers any lose thereby 


years. For details and references, write for circular. 
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